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HON. CLAUDE MATTHEWS, GOVERNOR OF INDIANA, A POSSIBLE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE. 


WILL INDIANA NAME THEIR LEADER? 


AmonG the striking figures in Western politics, Governor 
Claude Matthews, of Indiana, undoubtedly holds a leading 
place. His career, politically, has been one of exceptional suc- 
cess, and honorable throughout. He has exhibited in official 
station a statesmanlike capacity and a personal integrity which 
challenge the respect of men of all parties, and justify a confi- 
dence that, in any position to which he might be elevated, he 
would acquit himself acceptably. The fact that he is regarded 
as a Presidential possibility, not only among his own constitu- 
ents, but in the country at large, affords the best possible evi 
dence of the popular appreciation of his worth. 

Governor Matthews was born in Bath County, Kentucky, 
and educated at Centre College, whence he went to Indiana in 
1868, and settled on a farm in Vermillion County. In 1877 he 
was elected to the Legislature, being the first Democrat ever 
chosen from his county. When elected Secretary of State in 
1890 his majority of twenty thousand was the largest ever re- 
ceived by any candidate. He was elected Governor in 1892. 

No Governor of Indiana since Morton has been confronted by 
as serious difficulties and has displayed as much ability in the 










solution of them as has Governor Matthews. In 1893, when the 
local authorities and the attorney-general were equally help 
less, he suppressed the Columbian Athletic Association at Roby, 
organized for the purpose of holding prize-fights. The coal 
miners’ strike of 1894 was broken in a short time by his decisive 
action, and the sympathetic strike of the same summer inter 
fered very little with the running of trains in Indiana for the 
same reason. The militia called to Roby were paid from the 
Governor’s military contingent fund. This left no money for 
use in the strikes, and necessitated the militia’s waiting for an 
appropriation from the Legislature. Governor Matthews, know- 
ing the need of the men, borrowed, on his personal note alone, 
forty-one thousand dollars with which to pay them, a sum after- 


’ 


ward appropriated by the Legislature to take up the loan. 
Governor Matthews’s attitude on the silver question, as re- 

**The gold monometallist is as un- 

There is not 


cently stated, is as follows : 
compromising as the silver monometallist can be. 
enough sincerity in the talk about an international conference. 
This conference should be sought by the United States, which 
should positively demand the restoration of silver. If other 


countries refuse to do this, let the United States at least adopt 
the policy which is most just to her citizens. Bankers are in 
favor of a gold standard, but our population is made up also of 
farmers, workingmen, and manufacturers, with their various 
interests.. We are a nation of creditors and debtors, and both 
should be treated with the same justice. All sections of our 
great country should be recognized. A single standard, either 
gold or silver, would be unjust, perilous, and destructive. We 
need the double standard of value—an honest bimetallism.” 

The Governor is of the opinion that the policy now pursued, of 
constantly talking in favor of bimetallism and at the same time 
adopting a policy that puts equal value further into the future, 
is not only not in good faith, but is bad for the country. ‘The 
silver question is a living issue, and, unless conditions radically 
and magically change, will be the dominant issue in 1896—possi- 
bly the struggle between gold monometallism and a true bi- 
metallism.” As the Republican sentiment is apparently drifting 
toward the renomination of ex-President Harrison, who could 
prove a stronger opponent than Indiana’s present popular 
Democratic Governor ? 
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The College Commencement. 


= —==—- HE college commencement is 


oe ¢ = upon us. The method of 
i re qj rie > = 
(e > lyon se the college commencement 
& Jr = . , re , 
A is changing. The former 
/ | al method was for cach member of the 
! i graduating class to ‘‘speak a_ piece.” 
-~ {\ The method that has obtained in recent 
} i, . a . . 
NI => years is for certain selected members 


eyo =z "of the graduating class to ‘speak a 
oe | / piece.” The method that seems to be 
coming in represents a still further elim 
ination of the young commencer. The method that is ob- 
taining now represents an address to be given by some one 
called in from outside college walls for the occasion. His 
subject, of course, is determined by the occasion, in some 
one of its many relations. 

Whether this new method is to become universal, no one 
ean foretell. The chief difficulty which it will meet will 
be to find commencement orators of sufficient ability to 
supply all the colleges ; for the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
which in certain colleges has had a public address at the 
commencement season, has found difficulty in securing 
proper speakers. 

The commencement season should be made a microcosm 
of the whole work of the four years of the men who are thus 
graduated. It should contain evidence of the training and 
culture which the college has given to them. This evi- 
dence may, of course, be presented in various ways. <A 
formal examination in certain subjects would be a test. 
The reading of extracts from theses written by graduates 
would be a test. The pronouncing of orations upon certain 
subjects would be a test. These methods seem to us to be 
quite as fitting for adoption by the American college as 
that of hiring a public orator. 

The commencement in the American college has always 
maintained a dignity which the older universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge have not been able to maintain. The story 
of commencement at Oxford is a story of mob-rule, the 
pelting of paper balls, the singing of songs, the cutting up 
of college pranks of allsorts ; their performances have been 
and are the accompaniments of services which are them- 
selves of great dignity and impressiveness. The German 
university is both less and more fortunate than the Eng- 
lish university and the American college; for the German 
university has, strictly speaking, no commencement. Men 
come up for their degrees whenever they are ready ; and 
the chief element in securing the degree, on the part of the 
student, is simply his passing the examinations, and the 
chief element of giving a degree, on the part of the univer- 
sity, is the simple, formal conferring of it. In this time of 
transition it will be well for the American college to avoid 
the barrenness of the German method and the coarseness of 
the English. 


The Suffrage in South Carolina. 


THE action of Judge Goff, of the United States Circuit 
Court, in granting a permanent injunction against the en- 
forcement of the South Carolina registration and election 
laws, on the ground that they conflict with the national 
Constitution, has provoked widespread excitement among 
the Tillmanites of that State, and it is not impossible that 
out of it may come a direct conflict between the Federal 
and the State authority. Governor Evans declares that 
‘ white supremacy will be maintained ” at whatever hazard, 
and as this can only be assured by disfranchisement of the 
blacks in violation of the rights of citizenship guaranteed 
by the fundamental law of the nation, open nullification 
would seem to have been already resolved upon. The re 
sult of such a conflict cannot be at all doubtful. 

This question of suffrage, in South Carolina and other 
Southern States, is more than a local question; and every 
consideration of equity and justice demands that it should 
be finally determined. The frauds and disfranchisement 
which enable a small minority to control absolutely the 
government of South Carolina operate directly to the 
prejudice of every Northern State in national affairs, giv- 
ing that State, for instance, a representation in Congress 
and the Presidential college four times greater than it is 
entitled to. It is because Judge Goff’s decision prepares 
the way for the correction of this injustice and the deter 
mination of the whole question involved, that it will be 
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welcomed by all patriotic citizens. The popular satisfac 
tion will be all the greater because the movement which 
makes this result possible was initiated by South Carolina 
Democrats of character and influence, who have themselves 
profited aforetime by the laws of which they now com- 





plain. 
A Ravaged State. 
Fs a SV © more strikine exhibition of the 
FY \ J \ _ strength and persistency of the vi- 
S \\ // cious forces in politics has ever been 


A 
<q CC ( given than is afforded in the recent 
Ay history of New Jersey, as disclosed by 
| the investigation now in progress under 
\ ™.. the direction of a Senate committee. The 
\\s ff Democratic party has been in executive 
ae a5 "control of that State for a period of thirty 


- vears, and for a third of that time has been 
rn dominant in every branch of the public 
( administration. Inallthis period the worst 


element of the party has been uppermost. 
Not only the State government, but the governments of 
many of the counties and of all the larger cities and towns, 
with two or three exceptions, have been until recently in 
the absolute control of a partisan banditti. The executive 
office imaged and epitomized their impulses and demands ; 
they selected the prosecuting attorneys upon whose fidelity 
depended the prosecution of criminals against the laws ; 
they dictated the judicial appointments ; they selected the 
sheriffs and controlled the juries, grand and petit. Im 
munity being thus secured to crimes against the ballot, the 
elections in many of the counties were converted into an 
nual saturnalias of fraud. Popular government became a 
hideous farce. At the capital legislation was bought and 
sold at so much an ell ; laws of the most infamous charac- 
ter, looking to the intrenchment of partisan thieves in 
power, were passed under duress of the caucus, while meas 
ures designed for the oppression of the people were enacted 
in contemptuous defiance of popular protest. It is said 
that in one case the sum of three hundred thousand dollars 
was expended to secure the passage of a coal-combine act, 
the express object of which was to increase the price of 
that article to consumers, for the benefit of a monopoly of 
producers and certain political bosses. At every Legislative 
session righteous bills were ** held up” until their promoters 
were willing to capitulate and pay the sums demanded into 
the coffers of the party ring. <A regular brokerage was 
established in petty offices, every appointee being compelled 
to pay tribute to the representatives of tke appointing 
power. The State was looted right and left. The State 
capitol was stripped and largely refitted with shoddy furni- 
ture at enormous prices, through a corrupt collusion be- 
tween the purchasing agents of the State and the dealers 
In some cases payments were made for articles which were 
never furnished. The various charitable institutions of 
the State were put under control of partisan henchmen, and 
‘‘run” in the party interest. At least one State official used 
large sums of public money which came into his hands in 
process of law for purposes of his own, carrying it in his 
own bank-account and investing it for his own benefit, the 
State meanwhile being compelled to borrow from time to 
time to meet the demands upon its treasury. Convicts 
were pardoned by the Governor by wholesale, the only con 
dition being that they should employ as their counsel be- 
fore the courts of pardons certain partisan favorites of the 
executive, and that, when released, they should do the work 
demanded of them by the party leaders. The great cor- 
porations of the State were compelled to pay tribute in 
every campaign, and were, besides, held by the throat in 
matters of legislation affecting their most important inter- 
ests. All the abominations of the race-track legislation had 
their initiative with this unscrupulous party autocracy. 
Not only were the laws debauched in the interests of this 
prostitution of the turf, but the men who converted it to 
unhallowed uses were sheltered and protected by all the 
power of the State, and in some cases by the complacency 
of judges indifferent to their obligations 
It seems almost impossible to believe that such a condi 
tion of affairs could have continued for a period of a decade 
and a half in a State so intelligent as New Jersey. It is 
only just to say, however, that the great body of the peo- 
ple, while conscious that things were awry, had no ade- 
quate conception of the depth and extent of the depravity 
of their rulers. These men, too, had so intrenched them- 
selves in law and by the distribution of the patronage at 
their command, that successful assault upon their position 
seemed impossible. There came a time, however, when the 
public conscience was aroused to a perception of the real 
dangers which menaced the foundations of the State, and 
the moral forces were organized for an aggressive move- 
ment. Then the long-defiant autocracy were smitten down 
remorselessly ; in two successive elections they were beaten 
overwhelmingly at the polls. In the last election the Re 
publicans secured control of both branches of the Legisla 
ture, and were thus enabled to address themselves authori- 
tatively to a thorough investigation of the whole condition 
of affairs, Out of that investigation have come the dis- 
closures which have shocked the State, and which have so 
influenced publié opinion that the utter extermination of 
the vile and infamous horde so long in control seems posi 
tively assured. Honest Democrats are everywhere uniting 
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in the demand for the punishment of the criminals who 
have so debauched and plundered the State, and it is not at 
all improbable that some of the leading participants in the 
rascalities now uncovered will yet find themselves behind 
prison bars, compelled to pay the just penalty of their 
crimes, It will be proved in New Jersey, as it has been 
proved elsewhere, that, after all, the moral forces are in 
the long run the supreme forces, and that, while vice may 
for a time clothe itself in arrogant authority, virtue will 
finally win its way over every barrier lifted against it. 


The Disappearance of a Bugbear. 


»S HE so-called Chinese question that for 
over a decade has puzzled the politi 
cians, perplexed the statisticians, and 
alarmed the labor clement is no longer 
a problem, so far as the United States 





is concerned. The question has solved 

itself. The California sand-lot orator 

‘ . of the Dennis Kearney type now finds 
‘| Aaa his occupation gone, and the industri 
\ ous Oricntal laundrymen are no longer 

«i , a lowering cloud which threatens to 


destroy American labor and everybody 
concerned in it. 

The Chinese bureau of the San Francisco Custom House 
has recently completed and forwarded to Washington a re 
port as to the arrival and departure of Chinese during the 
last year. This re port shows an excess of dep: rtures over 
arrivals of 2,052, indicating clearly that our Chinese pop 
ulation is rapidly decreasing. As a matter of course, the 
vast majority of incoming and outgoing Chinese pass 
through San Francisco, and the figures at hand, therefore, 
can be taken as an indication of the manner in which the 
question is being settled as regards the whole of the United 
States. The following tables, showing the number of ar 
rivals and departures, will be read with interest in this 


connection : 
ARRIVALS 


Landed by Collector, other than laborers.... icoe Was 
Landed by Collector. for Midwinter Fair 255 
Landed by United States Courts es ’ ; ‘ 208 
Escaped from vessels re rere 7 

Total ee eee 2.654 


DEPARTURES 


fefused landing by Collector lie 311 

Landed by Court ere oi : : 208 103 

Midwinter Fair Chinese ‘ Parse 38 

e 

Deported by United States Courts ? 32 

Merchants and others than ladorers : a 1.795 

Rg een Ore Pret ;: 2.750 
Total reeks ieee seid 1,716 

Excess of departures. : Pa 2.032 


A comparison of the arrivals and departures of Chinese 
at San Francisco during 1893 and 1894 will show still more 
astonishing results, and will explain to the man who has 
been talking against the Chinese how rapidly this almond- 
eyed plague is disappearing from this country: 


COMPARISONS 


Arrivals in 1893 : eer ee ee a 3.203 
Arrivals in 1594 ra atraed ease , 2 684 
Decrease in arrivals........ Seer res 519 
Pemartnres If IGE... cesccces 2s cence ; 4.716 
Departures in 1893 eer er , 4.540 
Increase in departures...... onease 176 
Excess of departures in i893 *P nen ene 1,337 
Excess of departures in 1894 2,032 
Total excess over arrivals 3.369 


The Midwinter Fair Chinese are entitled to remain in the 
United States until July 4th, 1895, one year from the dete 
of the closing of the fair. : 


The Future of Japan. 


Now that the treaty of peace between China and Japan 
has been formally ratified, some concern is manifested in 
certain quarters as to the use Japan will make of her vic- 
tory. Will she, encouraged by her military success, be- 
come aggressive and a disturber of the peace, seeking other 
Asiatic conquests ? The answer to these questions is 
given by Count Okuma, one of the ablest, most experi 
enced and enlightened statesmen of Japan, in an interview 
with the special representative of the New York Jirald. 
This gentleman declares that Japan has no military aspi- 
rations, ‘‘ We seek only material advancement and home 
prosperity, and Japan can never play the bully.” He adds 
that the people of Japan are in full sympathy with the 
spirit of modern progress ; that they are concerned in edu 
cation and the development of industry, and that their su 
preme desire is to live at peace with all the world. At the 
same time they will not submit to any aggression on the 
part of other nations. Count Okumaexpresses a particular 
solicitude for the enlargement of trade relations between 
his country and the United States, ‘‘ our nearest amicable 
neighbors,” and he suggests that if our consuls were as 
active and zealous in promoting business intercourse as 
the representatives or England, Germany, and France, the 
volume of trade might be greatly increased. 

These general statements as to the future policy of 
Japan are in strict accordance with the avowals of the 
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Mikado and all the influential leaders in affairs. Their 
sincerity, in view of the moderation heretofore displayed 
calculated to inflame the 
national temper, cannot be questioned. Japan has not only 
displeyed remarkable prowess in arms, but a prudence and 


under circumstances peculiarly 


equanimity of statesmanship, a self-control in dealing with 
her prostrate foe, which, it may with truth be said, few if 
any European governments would have exhibited under 
like conditions. 


American Girl Art=students in Paris. 


N September, 1893, the American 
Girls’ Art Club was started in Paris 
by a little group of New York 
women, headed by Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid. In the heart of the old Latin 
quarter, within a stone’s-throw of 
several famous studios and the Lux- 
embourg galleries, in a charming 
old house at 4 Rue de Chevreuse, 
the little club haseprospered and 
become the headquarters of Ameri- 





can girlart-students in Paris. Good 
board and lodging are provided at a minimum cost, and 
while there is nothing like confinement or surveillance, the 
young women are afforded a home-like protection, and, 
there is a freedom from the old promiscuous association 
with the whole quarter that is to be commended. 

It is now proposed to build and endow an art institute 
in Paris for the further fostering of art among our young 
women. The plan is for a building with studios, lecture- 
halls, and dormitory and living-room accommodation for 
one hundred ; very much the same as in the famous French 
school at Rome. The cost of the whole, it is estimated, 
will be one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and the 
carrying out of the plan awaits only the subscription of 
thissum. It is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of such a stimulus as this to the artistic aspirations of our 
people. While the most sanguine supporters of art educa- 
tion expect but a small number of scholars to do work of 
value, they realize that the residue serves to spread an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of art throughout the country, 
and so create an interest in the work of American artists 
that will continually and increasingly widen its influence 
and strengthen its importance, 

The Art Institute for American Women in Paris de- 
likewise the similar institution — 
founded on a little broader basis—recently started in Rome. 


serves encouragement ; 


Their success is a matter of concern to all interested in the 
fine arts. 


[Pr aN 
WHATS, GOING ON'#s 
“Ge } Qe, ta i 
ie eet 1) tgs fh 


Wuy should women be excluded from the banquets of 
societies and clubs accustomed to entertain themselves and 
their friends of the ** 
fashion ? Evidently the Ohio Society of New York is un- 
able to see any good reason for persisting in this exclusion. 
At its last monthly dinner the wives and daughters of the 


male persuasion ” in this hospitable 


members, instead being exiled to the balcony as mere 
spectators of the convivialities, were invited to participate 
in the feast, and the result was, in the opinion of every- 
body, a very decided improvement on the old-time usage. 
The gentleman presiding at the head of each of the seven- 
teen tables had his wife cés--r7s at the foot, and the 
enjoyment appears to have been none the less because of 
this home-like arrangement. Other societies would do well 
to emulate this example of the Ohioans, who, having given 
us an excellent mayor, seem inclined to give us also the 
benefit of other reform ideas, social and otherwise. 
* 

ANOTHER historic structure is doomed. Old Lafayette 
Hall, in Fittsburg, which was the birth-place of the Re- 
publican party, is being razed to make room for a ten- 
story office building, to cost nearly three hundred thousand 
dollars. In 1855 Salmon P. Chase, after consulting David 
U. White, of Pittsburg, called a mass-meeting for Febru- 
ary 22d of the following year, to unite fragmentary or- 
The eall, 
which was in nowise for a delegate convention, was signed 


ganizations opposed to the extension of slavery. 


by representative men of eight States, and the response was 
Lafayette Hall was filled, and the en- 
Resolutions were passed against the 


prompt and earnest. 
thusiasm ran high. 
further extension of slavery, and a call voted for a national 
convention to nominate candidates for President and Vice- 
President. This convention assembled in Philadelphia, 
June 8th, 1856, and named John C. Fremont and W. L. 
Dayton, who would have been elected had Pennsylvania 
voted with the other Northern States. 
x 

THE new police commissioners have entered upon their 
work with a vigor and intelligent conception of their respon- 
sibilities which promise most satisfactory results. Within 
forty-eight hours after their organization the initial steps 
were taken toward the reorganization of the department on 
the basis of merit and efficiency. Hereafter there will be 
no political favoritism in making details and appointments ; 
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every man must stand on his record for efficiency as an 
officer in the public service. Unnecessary offices, created 
for the benefit of partisan henchmen, will be abolished, and 
every member of the force will be held, under penalty of 
dismissal, to the faithful performance of his duty. The 
determination of the commissioners to introduce these 
needed reforms into the administration of the department 
has, very naturally, created great uneasiness among police- 
men of a certain sort, but it has given the liveliest satis- 
faction to the public at large, who welcome it as one of the 
substantial fruits of the Tammany overthrow 

* 

THERE can be no better or more beneficent use of wealth 
than to devote it to the promotion of the higher education. 
Thus applied, it becomes a permanent factor in the de- 
velopment of the forces which go to assure the safety and 
the largest welfare of the state. We have had many illus- 
trations, in recent years, of the appreciation of this fact by 
men of large fortune, but there has been no inore notable 
act of munificence than that of Mr. Seth Low, president of 
Columbia College, in bestowing one million of dollars for 
the erection of a new library building, as a memorial to his 
father, in connection with that historic institution. Such 
a gift means more than the provision of a structure ade- 
quate to the needs of a great university in the metropolis 
of the country 
exhibition of sympathy with the higher conception of per 
sonal responsibility in the use of the bounties of Provi- 
dence, which cannot fail to stimulate the spirit of benefi- 
cence in others who have been intrusted with equally 
available means of usefulness. The gift of three hundred 
thousand dollars by Mr. William C. Schermerhorn, for the 
erection of a college building at a cost of three hundred 
thousand dollars, fitly supplements the generous benefaction 
of President Low, and will justly associate the donor’s 
name with the cause of good scholarship and a memorable 


era in the history of Columbia. 
* 


; it is an object-lesson in benevolence, an 


THE recent town elections Indiana afford another 
evidence that the people are no more willing to trust the 
Democrats in local affairs than they are in large national 
concerns. As in November, so in these last elections, 
the Republicans were generally successful, and the indi- 
cations are that, owing Democratic dissensions on the 
silver question and the general dissatisfaction of the people 
with Democratic methods, the State will be permanently 
held by the victorious party. It is becoming more and 
more apparent that, generally throughout the West, the 
silver agitation is operating to the prejudice rather than 
the benefit of the Democracy, and it is difficult to see how 
the party can hold together in the next campaign in sup- 
port of any distinctly formulated policy. Mr. Cleveland’s 
emphatic declaration as to the duty of the party to stand 
for honest money has undoubtedly had a considerable in- 
fluence upon the party sentiment in some quarters, but the 
purpose of the free-silver extremists to commit the party 
to their ideas has not been affected by it in the slightest 
degree, and the struggle of the factions from now on will, 
if anything, be more desperate and unrelenting than ever. 
Meanwhile, the Republicans are nowhere giving any sub- 
stantial encouragement to the silver idea, and there is no 
reason to believe that the party will abandon in any essen- 
tial sense the attitude it now occupies in favor of a mone- 
tary system at once sound and safe. 


Men and Things. 


‘This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.” 


A VERY important and historically valuable collection 
of over five thousand letters and documents belonging to 
Thomas Jefferson is for sale, and it is understood that 
the government is negotiating for their purchase. Among 
them are Jefferson’s first commission as Secretary of State, 
many official papers signed by Napoleon, and numerous 
letters from Washington, Franklin, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and other notable men of the early part of the cent- 
ury. Such x collection as this should find lodgment no- 
where save in the national archives, and its purchase at 
once is advisable, for the price at which the collection is 
offered (two thousand dollars) is so absurdly low as to 
tempt private buyers. There is always a certain regret, 
however, at the government’s possessing such treasures as 
these, on account of the carelessness shown in providing 
safe-keeping for them. I remember how forcibly I was 
impressed with this negligence when, several years ago, | 
was examining a series of letters of Benjamin Franklin, 
kept in the State Department. The volumes in which 
they were bound were accessible to every casual visitor, 
and not only was there no apparent order in their arrange- 
ment and location, but one very important volume was 
missing. On questioning the : an assistant some- 
thing or other (all the departments at Washington are so 
full of assistants that nothing is ever done)—I was told that 
they had not been able to find that volume for a month or 
so, but that it would probably turn up! Imagine, if pos- 
sible, a single unimportant volume disappearing from the 
British Museum, or even the copy of a magazine, or daily 





journal—then think on this. 





The spring-time apathy seems to have overpowered us 
even thus early in May, the demonstration of it being in 
the very, very slim attendance at the two important art 
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exhibitions now being held—one a loan exhibition at Ort- 
gies galleries for the benefit of the Cancer Hospital, and the 
other the annual show of the Sculpture Society. Both of 
these are worthy of attention. Never in New York has 
there been brought together so unique and priceless a col- 
lection of old lace, old silver, carved ivory, decorated fans, 
and other rare objects as is to be seen in the first, while in 
the second there is much to stimulate the very reasonable 
pride we have in our own artists, with many pieces by St. 
Gaudens, Macmonnies, Adams, and others to be seen. The 
people of New York don’t care very much for the artistic 
in any form at any time, and they are not to be coaxed to 
see it in collection at this time of year by any means. 

Mr. Langdon Mitchell has a story in the Century for May 
that is certainly a refreshing variation from those usually 
to be found in the magazines. ‘‘ Lucinda” is a tale of 
those queer people of the West Virginia mountains. It is 
told vigorously, sympathetically, and dramatically, and not 
only shows the author’s close acquaintance with the people - 
of whom he tells, but he deals with their little moral idio- 
syncrasies in such a matter-of-course manner that one feels 
at once his sincerity and truthfulness. Mr. Mitchell is a 
son of Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, and this—as is shown plainly 
enough—is by no means a first effort. One of his plays 
has been running for some time in London, and New York 
will probably see another next winter ; he has published 
several books of verse and several stories, and altogether is 
one of the most promising of our younger men of letters 


In giving what he calls public dress-rehearsals of his 
plays, Mr. Richard Mansfield lets down almost the last bar 
which separates the public from the ‘‘mimic world” be- 
hind the foot-lights, and his action, from whatever side one 
may look at it, is to be deprecated. Surely nothing is to 
be gained by spoiling the illusions and exposing the ma- 
chinery of the play-house. No doubt people will crowd to 
see the inner workings of a stage production, but the man- 
ager will get no thanks for his innovation, once their 
curiosity is satisfied. Let the throng into the secret of your 
processes and they will scoff forever more at your results, 
be they of the finest. Louts EvAN SHIPMAN. 
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=Two illustrious Englishwomen who celebrate this year 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of their birth, are Florence 

Nightingale and Jean Ingelow. The heroine of the Crimea 
is a tall, gray-haired woman, with a fine, open face that 
has a nun-like serenity. She is inclined to be stout, while 
Miss Ingelow is smaller and less robust of physique. Each 
of these ladies lives in London—Miss Ingelow in Kensing- 
ton, Miss Nightingale in the West End of the city—where 
each is the object of much attention, though from the 
nature of her career Miss Nightingale has been the recip- 
ient of more public honors. Perhaps the most remarkable 
event of her life, to regard it from a worldly point of view, 
was her refusal of the testimonial of fifty thousand pounds 
offered her after the Crimean War. 

—Survivors of Waterloo are so few in England and 
France, where they should be, in the nature of things, 
more numerous than elsewhere, that the presence of one in 
Ohio is notable. James R. Green, who liyes near Alliance, 
saw the great combat, though it is not recorded that he 
took part in it. He was a young midshipman in the Brit- 
ish navy at the time, and his vessel being anchored at Ant- 
werp, he penetrated Wellington’s lines and witnessed part 
of the action as well as the bloody battle of Ligny. After 
many years of roving Green became a school-teacher. He 
is an object of local interest, apart from his career, because 
of his picturesque attire. 

—Dr. James Martineau, the celebrated Unitarian divine, 
the celebration of whose ninetieth birthday has attracted 
almost as much attention as a Gladstone anniversary, is a 
very tall man, though somewhat bent with age. He is a 
very plain man as well, and his face shows emaciation, but 
there are no hard lines in it. It is his mouth that first at- 
tracts the eye, for it is large, like an orator’s, and the lips 
are full and close. Notwithstanding his great age and 
busy life, Dr. Martineau takes a lively interest in the prog- 
ress of the Unitarian Church in the United States. 

—The latest pen-sketch of Du Maurier portrays him as 
a man with a sharp nose, ragged, pointed beard, and thin, 
colorless hair. His sight troubles him, and he wears 
clumsy, iron-bowed spectacles. His face is not handsome, 
but is rendered attractive by a kindly smile, and though 
he depicts well-groomed men in Punch, he dresses care- 
lessly. Du Maurier considers himself an old man, though 
he is but a few years past sixty. 

—The summer home of Professor Bell, the telephone in- 
ventor and millionaire, is on an estate of fifteen thousand 
acres in Cape Breton, on the Bras D’Or. The professor 
appears to have all the instincts of the true fisherman, On 
one of the neighboring lakes he has a house-boat, propelled 
by aisteam launch, with a trap-door cut in the floor of his 
dining-room so that he can fish, if the fancy strikes him, 
while at table. 
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‘“ ” A GLIMPSE OF THE ITALIAN GARDEN THROUGH THE DOORWAY. 
BOY AND HERON,.”—BY MACMONNIES. 
Copyrighted, 1895, by Theodore B. Starr. 









** BACCHANTK,”—BY MACMONNIES. 
Copyright, 1895, by Theodore B. Starr. 
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SKETCH FOR THE FIGURE OF HISTORY—BOSTON LIBRARY. SCULPTURE WITH GARDEN EFFECTS. 
BY DANIEL C. FRENCH. 
Copyrighted, 1895, by Theodore B. Starr. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY AT THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
From Puotourapss BY HEMMENT.—(SkE Pacx 336.) 
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1. The Midway canal connected with the lake in Washington Park. 2. Lake Front Park, according to Alderman Madden‘s plans. 3. Frederic Law Olmsted, t! 
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*t of the Midway canal. 4. The Lincoln Park canal and yacht harbor 


be extended to Evanston. New cantalever bridge in distance. 


PARK SYSTEM OF CHICAGO, COVERING AN AREA OF TWO THOUSAND ACRES, AND UNITED BY 























at present completed to Fullerton Avenue—and to 


BOULEVARDS FIFTY-FIVE MILES IN LENGTH —Drawn sy H. RevurerpaHt —{SEE PaGE 337 
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IN THE PARK. 


By WILLIAM McKENDRIC BANGS. 


T was a bright morning in 
early May, and Central 


eg | Park was at its best; but 
it was eviden’ enough that 

ei 
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U he was not happy. He 
walked along slowly, with his eyes upon the 
path immediately before him, and with his 
hands clasped together behind his back. 

There were but few people in the paths, and 
the drives were almost empty, so that his atten- 
tion to his own thoughts was not diverted by 
any occasion to observe others, or by any need 
to preserve himself from harm. He walked on 
thus, almost without lifting his eyes, past the 
sorry collection of caged animals which were to 
be looked at later in the day by so many curi- 
ous visitors ; past the patient donkeys, waiting 
the coming of the nurse-girls with their charges; 
on through the tree-lined mall and past the ter- 
race, and so came to a bridge crossing a narrow 
part of the lake, where he paused for a few 
minutes and noticed, wonderingly, how clearly 
the trees and the blue sky, with the passing 
clouds, were reflected in the dull and almost 
muddy water. The fresh air and the surround- 
ings had soothed and rested him, and, though 
not conscious of the reason, he felt less weighted 
with sorrow, or stronger and better able to bear 
his burdens, whatever they might be. He 
walked on more briskly now, and skirting the 
ramble, with its curiously successful imitation 
of nature’s wildness, he presently came to a se- 
cluded bench, and there he seated himself and, 
familiar though he was with all the park, looked 
about him as though the view was strange and 
new to him. Indeed, the circumstances were 
novel and his mood one unusual tohim. Al- 
most at his feet, or separated from him only by 
the width of the foot-walk, ran the bridle-path, 
and beyond was the wide, smooth drive. He 
looked indifferently upon the few drivers with 
their equipages, and with little interest upon 
the equestrians who passed before him. But 
within a few minutes there came along the 
bridle-path, turning sharply a corner just be- 
low where he sat, a young woman on horse- 
back. As she come abreast of him and saw 
who it was sitting there alone she checked her 
horse so suddenly that he was thrown well back, 
to his manifest displeasure, while sie herself 
was almost unseated. To avoid her and her 
horse the groom who followed close behind was 
forced to make a quick, sharp turn, but he did 
so adroitly, and then, stopping, he waited as 
patiently as he could at a discreet and proper 
distance. And Douglas Gray, when the young 
lady stopped before him in so unwise a manner, 
rose in alarm and hurried toward her. 

** You should not have done that,” he said in 
reproof. 

‘“*Oh, good-morning, Mr. Gray!” she re 
sponded, with an inflection which, to Gray’s 
ears, perhaps then a little more sensitive and 
quick to hear offense than usual, had a sound of 
sarcasm. 

‘* Good-morning, Miss Leith,” he returned, 
though simply, and then repeated, ‘* You should 
not have done that. It was not safe. Really, 
Ethel, you are too reckless.” 

‘**Thank you. You are very kind,” she an- 
swered, and then with a quick change of man- 
ner she added, impatiently, ‘‘ It was cruel in 
you to follow me here.” 

** Cruel ?’ hc repeated in astonishment. 

“ Yes, cruel. I did not think you would. I 
thought——” 

** But to follow ” he said, interrupting her. 
** You are hardly fair. You are on horseback; 
I on foot. And I was here first, you know. 
Surely I did not follow.” 

Miss Leith looked at him quietly for a few 
minutes, making no response in words, a smile 
just showing upon her lips as though she was 
amused but did not wish to show it , but the 
smile grew and then she laughed unrestrain- 
edly, and so musically that the singing birds 
might have been silenced in listening envy. 

‘Well?’ Gray said, inquiringly. He was 
puzzled and a little hurt, too , but had he been 
more acute he would have perceived that her 
laughter was not in derision of him, and that it 
was not altogether joyous. The humor of the 
situation she felt ; but the situation itself hurt, 
too. 
** Well ?” he repeated. 

**It is so absurd,” she answered, as she re- 
gained her self-control. 

** Indeed, Miss Leith,” he returned, with a 
great assertion of dignity in his manner, *‘ you 
will pardon me if I say that I cannot see what 
can be so absurd.” 


Douglas Gray, as he enter- 
ed wae park at its lower and 


: principal entrance, saw 
nothing of whatever there 


was of beauty in the scene 
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‘Of course you cannot see, Mr. Gray,” she 
replied with spirit ; ‘‘ but it is absurd.” 

“Well?” he said again, as she paused. ‘I 
hope you will explain.” 

‘*T have been so unhappy so long—ever since 
last night—because—because I so feared you 
might have been hurt—because I did not know 
what might have been the effect upon you of 
my—my——” 

** Refusal of me,” Gray said, as she hesitated. 
“Tt was a refusal, you know—a very decided 
refusal ; and I do not see why——” 

‘* But you ought to see why,” she interrupted. 

**T was about to say, only, that I did not see 
why you should be afraid of the word.” 

SW 

‘* A refusal it was,” he repeated, ‘‘ and as to 
your reasons, of course I would not ask. Who 
would? And, for that matter, why should I 
care to know ?” he asked, bitterly. 

‘*Why, indeed?’ she returned as bitterly, 
and then continued abruptly: ‘‘ I am not heart- 
less. I want you to know—I really do—all the 
night long I worried and worried because I 
feared you had been so wounded. I was very 
unhappy, and yet—and yet,” —she laughed again 
before she went on—‘‘ here you are enjoying 
all this as if nothing had happened. It was ab- 
surd of me, was it not ?”’ 

** Would it have gratified you had I—had I 
killed myself, say ?” 

** Don’t !” she said, earnestly. 

**“Men have been known to do that, you 
know,” he pursued ; ‘‘and for less cause than I 
have, too.” 

**Oh, please do not speak so,” she returned. 
‘* Promise me—I know you will not—will notdo 
that ; but promise me you will not do anything 
you should not.” 

*“*T will do the best I can,” he replied, seri- 
ously enough. 

‘“* You are laughing at me, 
passionately. ‘* You made me think you loved 
’ 


, 


” 


she responded, 


me, too.’ 

‘“*T am very glad I did make you think so; 
but it should not have been hard—I had only 
the truth to tell.” 

** And yet you are here ?” 

** Yes, I am here, as you see.” 

** And you don’t mind at all ?’ she said, pet- 
ulantly. 

** Ah, yes, Ethel, but I do mind,” he returned, 
gently. ‘* Perhaps if I did not mind so much I 
would not be here. I loved you, and—but—” 
he said, interrupting himself, and then he con- 
tinued with a sadness which she, being busy 
with her horse, which had become restive, did 
not notice, although she heard his words—*‘ but 
I dare say you do not wish that I should go into 
all that again, do you ?” 

‘** No,” she answered, curtly, annoyed that he 
should so ask her if he should speak of his love; 
and then, in her annoyance—an annoyance he 
was conscious of, although he could not under- 
stand it—she struck her horse and urged him 
forward so that he began at once a hard run, 
which carried him and his rider quickly out of 
sight before she could check and turn him, as 
she tried almost at once todo. When at last 
she succeeded, and came back to where Gray 
had stood, he had turned and was walking 
away, striking at the plants along the path 
with his cane, angry and hurt that his wound 
should have been so ruthlessly and so needlessly 
opened. But, in truth, it had not gone far, if 
at all, toward healing. 

‘* Mr. Gray !” Ethel called, for he was not yet 
out of hearing. ‘‘ Mr. Gray, you had not fin- 
ished,” she went on as he joined her. 

‘* Finished 7’ he repeated. ‘‘I don’t know. 
But I am sorry to have driven you away by 
speaking of my love. I shall not-so offend again.” 

** Oh,” she responded, demurely. 

** Besides,” hc continued, at once breaking his 
promise, ‘* you have told me that I was able to 
make you believe that I loved you. Why should 
I speak of it again 7” 

‘**) don’t know, I am sure,” was all she could 
find to say. 

** Of course it is all over now. I would like 
to reassure you, though. You were good enough, 
you know,” he explained, ‘‘ to say that you had 
been worried. I can only thank you for your 
kindness and interest, and say, as I said before, 
that 1 mean to do the best I can. I will not be 
overcome,” he added with determination, “ or 
let my life be ruined.” 

“Tt will all be easy enough, I fancy,” she re- 
turned. 

**Don’t,” he pleaded. ‘‘ Don’t say anything 
so untrue. It will not be easy.” 

** But you left me so suddenly last night, and 
—and—” she went on with hesitation and evi- 
dent embarrassment, ‘‘and you began so soon 
to forget—and to be here and interested in other 
things.” 

**Oh, yes,” he assented as she paused , * but, 
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at all events, I did not begin to try to forget 
until you forced me to. And,” he continued, 
grimly, ‘* I have not succeeded very well, either. 
But I will.” 

**Oh, certainly you will. There is no doubt 
of that. There are so many things a man can 
be interested in.” 

‘* Fortunately, a man is compelled to be—at 
least, I think fortunately. He has his affairs.” 

‘* That is just it!” she interrupted, petulant- 
ly. ‘* His affairs, indeed!” 

‘* Yes,” Gray went on, not heeding, appar- 
ently, the interruption. ‘‘ And it is fortunate 
for me that I ain compelled to be interested in 
my affairs, is it not? If my way had all been 
made for me I could afford to nurse my grief 
and to make much of it, and I dare say I would. 
And that would not be good to do, surely.” 

‘* No, I fancy not,” she answered, doubtfully, 
and then with a quick change of manner she 
asked him: ‘*‘ But why did you leave me so sud- 
denly last night ?”” 

‘* There are times when a man cannot retreat 
too quickly,” he returned, quietly, ‘‘and it 
seemed to me that I had come to one of them. 
It was all or nothing with me. I had been your 
lover so long—I was your lover, you know. 
Even though you did not know it, and whether 
you wanted me to be or not, I was ; and you do 
know it now. When I could not be that [ could 
not be anything. I have loved you—how can 
one tell? When did I first meet you? Ever 
since then I think I must have loved you, and 
looked forward, and hoped to win your love 
and you. I was blind, perhaps, and deluded, 
but my hope was very real to me. When that 
was killed, or gone, there was nothing left for 
me to do or say to you. And I would not urge 
you ; I would not plead for your love ; I would 
not tell you that with it to help and encourage 
me I might win the world. Pshaw ! Although 
I did think it the one good thing which could 
come to me in life, I still did not want you to 
give it to me in pity, or because I wanted it and 
begged for it. No; I wanted it only if you 
could give it to me freely, and asa right. Taat 
is all.” 

‘Oh, that is 

‘“* Except,” he interrupted, ‘‘I want you to 
know that because you find me, as you said, 
trying to be interested in all this ”—and with a 
comprehensive gesture he indicated all the fair 
view before them—‘‘ that I love you any less or 
think your love any less good to have and to 
keep. But,” he went on, grimly, ‘‘we know— 
I can remember how cruelly a child suffers 
when he finds he cannot have the moon. But 
he lives throughit. He has to, alas !” 

‘**Oh, indeed !” she responded, impatiently. 
‘*And then you think you can do without— 
without the moon ?” 

‘*T must do the best I can.” 

‘**Oh, I have no patience, 
interrupting herself, went on, abruptly: ‘If 
only you had been willing to trust me !” 

‘Trust you!” he repeated in astonishment. 
‘*T asked you to share all my life with me; I 
asked you to share my hopes. Why, I asked 
you to be my wife! What stronger evidence 
of trust can a man give than that ?” 

‘*Oh, that !” she said, contemptuously. 

‘* Well, that is of some consequeace, though 
you speak as if it was of none at all.” 

‘* A man might ask a woman that because he 





” 


she began ; but 


wanted a wife.” 

‘* Yes, he might.” 

‘*Or because he thought he owed so much to 
her.” 

‘“Yes, I suppose so; but you know why I 
asked you,” he returned, looking at her curi- 
ously. 

‘““T know now—yes,” she answered. ‘ But 
you know,” she went on, impetuously, ‘‘ you 
have spoken so often and so bitterly of women 
who—who hinder their husbands and are drags 
upon them—of women who do not help their 
husbands. As if a woman’s sole mission and 
sole aim should be to help some man !” she add- 


” 


ed, contemptuously. 

‘What *he began, but again she inter- 
rupted him. 

‘**And I don’t see why a man—men are so 
strong !—I don’t see why a man should need a 
woman’s help. And you have told me so many 
stories of men whose lives have been ruined by 
bad or unwise marriages. Ob, I remember 
everything you have said—everything.” 

‘* But what has this fe 

‘* And you know you have thought me frivo- 
lous,” she continued. 

** Surely——” ’ 

‘*Oh, you have not rebuked me in words, I 
know,” she went on, interrupting him again, 
relentlessly , ‘‘ but your manner. As if a girl 
ought not to be happy and careless and free as 
long as she can be. Troubles and cares come 








soon enough !” 

‘* Ethel, for heaven’s sake do let me speak ! 
I am trying to understand.” 

‘* Well ?” 

“Do you mean to say that that is why you 
declined ? That you refused me because you 
thought it would be better for me ¢” 
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‘* Well —oh, don’t! You will frighten my 
horse.” 

‘* Oh, bother your horse !” Gray said, warmly. 
‘“‘There is only one thing I ought to do and 
want to do.” 

‘* And that ?’ Miss Leigh asked, as she tried 
to soothe her horse, which had started and be- 
come restless as Gray had come closer to them. 

‘* Simply take you, and keep you.” 

‘* How that would look,” she responded, and 
continued ; ‘‘ It is very fortunate that Iam up 
here and out of your reach—now.” 

Then she gave her horse his head and, urg- 
ing him forward, began again her long-inter- 
rupted ride ; but before she came even to where 
her groom was waiting she Changed her inten- 
tion and turned toward the city. As she pass- 
ed Gray, who still stood where she had left him, 
she called to him: ‘‘It is so late I should go 
home—and I am going.” And with a long, 
easy stride her horse soon carried her out of 
Gray’s sight. 

As the sun had risen higher a haze had come, 
softening the outlines of the distant trees, and 
giving promise that the day was to be a warm 
one. It was indeed already much warmer, but, 
nevertheless, as Gray retraced his steps toward 
the entrance he walked rapidly and far more 
vigorously than he had in the invigorating air 
of the earlier morning. 


The Sculpture Exhibition. 


In the second annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, now being held in the 
Fine Arts Society’s rooms, the idealists seem to 
have things pretty much their own way. The 
realists are well represented, but the promo- 
tion and growth of purely sculpturesque statu- 
ary is very noticeable. 

American sculptors are beginning to show by 
their work that they are tired of immortalizing 
tailors and trampling upon the preserves of the 
gentlemen whose occupation in life is to parade 
the Rialto and pose in club windows. The two 
exhibitions which the National Sculpture So- 
ciety has held have done much to throw light 
upon the lamentable state of plastic art in 
America. During the last few years fabulous 
sums have been spent upon memorial buildings, 
soldiers’ monuments, and statues. These have 
been dotted all over the country. In at least 
nineteen out of every twenty pieces of sculpture 
erected the tendency has been to make it almost 
entirely naturalistic, unpoetical, and entirely 
void of the true sentiment that such monu- 
ments should portray. These have been the 
only forms of sculpture which have been at all 
remunerative. The work has, in many cases, 
not gone to the best man, but to the wire- 
puller, 

There has, of course, been more or less de- 
mand for portraiture, but ideal sculpture, until 
within the last few years, could hardly be call- 
ed a product of America. 

It has been the aim of the Sculpture Society, 
not only to promote and encourage the demand 
for works of plastic art for the interiors and 
exteriors of parks, gardens, public buildings 
and memorials, but to interest and cultivate the 
tuste of the connoisseur. In the houses where 
bronze and marble statues and statuettes are 
sold, nine pieces out of every ten will be found 
to be the work of a Frenchman or an Italian. 
A piece of ideal sculpture by an American art 
ist isa great rarity. Plenty of good work may 
be found in the studios, but unless it is brought 
out, and either exhibited or put on sale, the 
public can know nothing of it, and those in pur- 
suit of ideal sculpture either go abroad for it 
or purchase it from the agents of the foreign 
artists. 

F, W. Macmonnies, who is one of the young- 
est and most successful of the American artists, 
proves also to be one of the first to make prac- 
tical the distribution of ideal sculpture. In the 
Fine Arts building are four of the six statuettes 
which he has had reproduced in green bronze 
for the market. One of his recent achievements 
is the completion of an eighteen-inch figure of 
a Bacchante. It depicts the nude figure of a 
woman poised on the toe of her left foot. She 
is in the act of skipping. On her right arm she 
holds the figure of a new-born babe, whose 
energies and strength are united in his anxious 
efforts to get the grapes which his mother holds 
at arms-length above his head. The grace, 
ease, and happy-go-lucky spirit which the art- 
ist has managed to get in the perfectly-modeled 
figure of the mother is only to be equaled by 
the eager, quivering action of the body, and 
the drawn, thirsty lips, of her infant. 

‘*The Boy and the Heron,” ‘‘ Diana,” and 
“Fame” are becoming as familiar pieces of 
Mr. Macmonnies’s work as is his statue of 
Nathan Hale. Mr. Macmonnies 3s himself in 
Paris. His works are exhibited by his Ameri- 
can agent, Theodore B. Starr 

A. Phimister Proctor is another American 
devoting his life to the production of ideal stat- 
uary So far, most of his efforts have been in 
the direction of reproducing, in form, various 
animals, His ‘* Dog and Bone” is a thoroughly 
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characteristic piece of his work. It depicts an 
emaciated hound, with a lean body and hungry 
expression, gnawing a bone which it has evi- 
dently just found. 

Daniel C. French, one of the most poetic 
sculptors of the age, is represented by his fa- 
mous group of ‘* Gallaudet and His First Deaf 
Pupil.” This piece of work is too well known to 
require any description. Another piece of work 
by Mr. French is a sketch of a figure of 
‘* History,” which is to adorn a niche in the 
Boston Public Library. The artist’s conception 
of History isof an elderly woman, slightly bent. 
Her right foot rests on a skull. In one hand 
she holds a mirror reflecting the past, and in 
the other a pencil and pad upon which to note 
the passing events of to-day. 

The figure of the whirlwind, which George 
Innes made the theme of one of his most beauti- 
ful conceptions, is the principal piece of work by 
which Jonathan Scott Hartley is represented. 
The figures of John Calhoun and Robert Ross 
are being exhibited by the sculptor, J. Massey 
Rhind. Mrs. H. H. Kitson, of Boston, claims 
the distinction of being the only woman ad 
mitted into the Sculpture Society. She is rep- 
resented by a life-size portrait of her own four- 
months-old baby-girl. As well as being the 
only woman in the society, Mrs. Kitson is the 
youngest member. 

In connection with the sculpture exhibition, 
there is one of landscape gardening, after de- 
signs by Nathan F. Barrett. The galleries of 
the Fine Arts building have been laid out in 
walks with embowered nooks, There are mossy 
banks with potted plants, and rows of stately 
trees, and walls of evergreen, all uniting to 
give a sylvan effect to the scene. 

LILLIAN BAYNES. 


The Parks of Chicago. 


THE closer one becomes acquainted with the 
parks of Chicago, the more admirable they ap- 
pear. It would be harping on an old story to 
say that the ** Garden City” has the largest park 
area and the longest boulevards of any city in 
the country, and, indeed, this is a matter of 
comparatively little importance. Other cities 
may have finer natural landscape and nobler 
avenues of trees, but none can show a greater 
triumph over adverse conditions than the wind- 
swept city by the lake. Even the apparently 
hopeless tract of rock and swamp that was 
made by a touch of magic into New York’s 
Central Park was an ideal site compared with 
the level prairies by Lake Michigan. 

The conditions which the park-makers of 
Chicago had to face were enough to appall the 
most experienced landscape artist. The land 
flat and low, much of it flooded in the early 
spring ; the soil poor and either sodden with 
rain or parched with drought; the climate 
harsh and inhospitable, and even the air filled 
with a noxious, blighting smoke. Scarcely a 
plant requisite to a park was indigenous, the 
trees being scraggy and stunted, and the grass 
ecarse and sedgy. Hence, whatever beauty of 
landscape or triumph of the gardener’s art were 
achieved are worthy of the-highest praise. 

The peculiarities of Chicago’s municipal gov- 
ernment, which, with its three towns and vari- 
ous district and commission boards, more re- 
sembles London than New York, placed a seri- 
ous difficulty in the way of the adoption of a 
comprehensive plan for a park system worthy 
of a great city. The three park boards were 
and are entirely independent of each other, and 
as distinct as though they were in so many 
different cities ; those of the north and west 
towns being appointed by the Governor of the 
State, and that of the south town by the circuit 
judges. In place of the city council voting a 
specific appropriation for the support of the 
parks, they are dependent upon the taxation of 
their respective towns, the north and west side 
parks being subject to a different system from 
that which provides for the south parks. Fort- 
unately, however, there has been entire har- 
mony between the several park boards, and 
though each has prosecuted its work of im- 
provement independently of the others, the re 
sult is one that it would be difficult for even 
the most centralized form of government to 
improve upon, Largeand beautiful parks upon 
the north, west, and south, with an area of two 
thousand acres, are united by a chain of mag- 
nificent boulevards, practically belting the city, 
fifty-five miles in length, with the ends anchor- 
ed in Lake Michigan. Each of these park sys 
tems has its especial feature or features for 
which it is distinguished, for their separate 
management naturally provokes rivalry. Thus 
Lincoln Park, on the north side, boasts its 
fairy -like electric fountain, its St. Gaudens’s 
Lincoln and other really fine statuary (Gelert’s 
Hans Andersen is to be added by the Scandi- 
navians this summer), its zoological garden, its 
babies’ sanitarium, its Academy of Sciences 
(recently illustrated in LESLIE’s WEEKLY), and 
its yacht harbor. Garfield Park, on the west 
side, is noted for its artesian well, twenty-two 
hundred feet in depth, supplying an excellent 
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quality of mineral water, and the fine Doulton 
group of ‘‘ America” which graced the plaza in 
front of Victoria House at the World’s Fair. 
For this summer the west parks have projected 
a genuine Japanese garden, designed and made 
by a Japanese gardener, and a number of floral 
arches or park entrances in living green. 

Washington Park, on the south, has no feat- 
ure more beautiful than its grand hundred 
acre meadow, though its fine conservatory and 
palm-house attract, perhaps, more attention. 
The remarkable carpet gardening for which 
this park has become famous has been shorn of 
its wild excesses, and now constitutes an ad 
mirable example of the adaptation of nature 
and natural conditions to the gardener’s art. Of 
far more value, however, than all the echeverian 
globes and colean scroll-work, are the soft green 
lawns, which by careful treatment have been 
made to form a rich, velvety turf that is every- 
where ‘‘common,” no ‘ Keep off the Grass” 
signs arresting the wandering feet of the visit- 
or. This generosity of grass is, indeed, the one 
feature of the Chicago parks which strikes 
the Eastern visitor most favorably. There is 
always plenty of room for the school-boys, for 
foot-ball, base -ball, and tennis parties, for 
picnics and for babies. None, not even the 
‘*industrials,” is denied the privileges of the 
grass. 

Jackson Park, remembered by the outer public 
only as the site of the ‘*‘ White City,” is now in 
a transition state, for the most part a dreary 
waste filled with the unsightly débris of the 
burned World’s Fair buildings, in which the 
lovely, wooded island remains an oasis in the 
desert, an emerald in the silver setting of the 
lagoon. During all last year, and even while a 
hundred acres of great buildings around it 
went up in flames, it was even more beautiful 
in its maturer charms than during the World’s 
Fair, when thousands of colored lamps and Ja- 
panese lanterns made its paths and bowers a 
scene of fairy-land never to be forgotten. 

The strongest picturesque feature of the Chi- 
cago parks is the water treatment. The Jack- 
son and Lincoln Parks not only have Lake 
Michigan for a limitless background, but are 
able to admit its clear waters within their 
boundaries. Lincoln Park's grand canal, one 
hundred feet wide and nearly a mile long, 
serves for a yacht harbor, rowing regattas, and 
similar purposes. It is spanned by a graceful 
iron bridge which gives access to an esplanade 
on the shore of the lake, a favorite resort in the 
summer for fair bicyclists and their consorts. 
In Jackson Park the beautiful lagoon is re- 
tained, and the ‘‘ Midway,” now a broad, green 
mall, will eventually have an ornamental 
waterway through the centre, spanned by four 
fine bridges for as many avenues, and bordered 
by lawns and rows of trees. This canal will 
connect by lock with the lake in Washington 
Park. The plans were drawn several years ago 
by Mr. Olmstead, who is consulting-engineer 
for the south and west parks, but the World’s 
Fair necessarily caused their suspension. 

Chicago’s sin of omission in her grand park 
system—let other cities take note—is that she 
has abandoned the best part of her magnificent 
lake front to the railroads, which not only oc- 
cupy their whole “right of way” for main 
tracks, but have seized all they could get for 
freight and switching-yards, Lake Front Park, 
the site of old Fort Dearborn, and opposite 
what is now the very heart of the city, is so de- 
faced, and a project is now being discussed by 
the Commercial Club and other progressive citi 
zens to extend this out into the lake a quarter 
of a mile beyond the railway-tracks, sinking 
the latter and raising the grade of the general 
surface until they may be covered out of sight 
with earth and shrubbery, after the manner of 
the transverse roads across Central Park. As 
a great deal of material is now being taken 
from the drainage-canal and dumped far out 
into the lake, the required filling would not be 
a difficult undertaking, and the improvement 
would give to the city a splendid park of some 
nine hundred acres, opposite the Public Li 
brary, the Art Institute, and the Auditorium, 
looking out on the-broad waters of Lake Michi 
gan. Theedesign of this park, on account of its 
location, will be stately and formal, like the 
gardens of the Tuileries in Paris, and when 
completed it will give the city of Chicago a 
water-gate unrivaled by anything except the 
Court of Honor at the White City. Indeed, 
prominent architects go further and suggest 
the reproduction of the famous court, with 
some modifications, and connection by bridge 
or tunnel with the Lake Shore drive on the 
North Side, thus completing the circuit of the 
city’s parks and boulevards. 

The future holds still greater plans than 
these. There is projected still another park 
system along the valley of the Des Plaines, con- 
necting with the West Park system; and a 
grand Lake Shore drive (the Sheridan Drive) 
which shall run northward from Lincoln Park 
through Evanston, by the campus of the North- 
western University, through the government 
reservation at Fort Sheridan, along the high 
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bluffs overlooking the lake, and winding up and 


down the picturesque glens that time has 
formed in the shore-line ; over wide downs and 
through forests of oak and hickory to Wauke- 
gan and to Milwaukee, the city of the hills ; 
the whole makiog a magnificent macadamized 
road, parked and policed, for eighty-five miles 
along or near the shore of the lake. Chicago is 
alert to the importance and value of parks and 
boulevards, and shows both wisdom and enter 
prise in thus providing for the beautifying of 
the metropolis of the future. 
JOHN T. BRAMHALL. 


Coaching in California. 


To the traveler jaded with long days spent 
in Pullman cars, the change from the train to 
a stage-coach, with six spirited and powerful 
horses and a skillfuland communicative driver, 
is a delightful one, and seems to take him back 
a hundred years in the picturesqueness and 
novelty of this mode of traveling. 

The territory in California over which the 
stage companies hold sway is becoming yearly 
more restricted as the railways are extended, 
and many roads of romantic beauty along deep 
canons and through park-like valleys, know no 
more the clatter of the galloping teams and the 
crack of the long whip ; but there are still quiet 
tracts of country where the locomotive is not 
likely to intrude, where one may still enjoy the 
fresh air and exhilaration of a journey by 
coach, and admire the really marvelous skill 
of the driving. 

Many of the stage roads are very steep and 
narrow, with exceedingly sharp turns that fill 
one with astonishment when it is remembered 
that they are the ordinary highways for six-in- 
hand teams. ‘‘ Horseshoe turns” are very com- 
mon, and the coaches “‘ slew” round them at a 
very fast rate, often quite close to the edge of 
sheer precipices. In some of the remote mount- 
ain roads many places are so steep that the 
horses come down almost on their haunches in 
keeping the coach back. In winter ‘‘ wash- 
outs ” are frequent after heavy rains, and some- 
times make the roads nearly impassable. The 
best time of the year for making a trip is the 
spring, when the rains have ceased and the 
dusty season is not yet arrived. 

The vehicles used on the California stage 
routes are of three varieties—the ordinary Con- 
cord coach, a sort of break with three or more 
seats, and a nondescript sort of coach, some- 
times nicknamed ‘‘ mud wagon,” which is the 
more common form in California. On the 
routes traveled principally by tourists, like the 
Yosemite and the Geysers roads, a three-seated 
wagon with a box-seat in front is the ordinary 
conveyance used. In the covered coaches the 
only comfortable places are on the outside, but 
in the wagons all the places are very tolerable. 
All these vehicles are very strongly built. 

The California drivers have always been cele- 
brated for their skill and nerve. Sir Rose 
Price, an English traveler of experience, wrote 
some years ago in ‘‘ Two Americas,” as fol- 
lows : ‘* Like most Englishmen, I always fan- 
cied that driving was our specialty ; but after 
going about a thousand miles over California 
roads, with California drivers, I confess we can- 
not so much as touch them. They are a re- 
markable and unique set of men, of great cour- 
age and coolness, and often most entertaining 
and obliging companions, full of amusing anec- 
dote and quaint chaff. They take the whole 
charge of the coach on its way, as there are no 
‘guards,’ look after the mail and Wells-Fargo 
box, and often help in packing and unpacking 
the luggage. They are well paid, and deserve 
to be, for their services.” 

As might be expected, the California method 
of driving is quite different from that of Eng- 
land, or that of New York, which is modeled 
entirely upon the English manner. In the first 
place the Californian drives with both hands, 
excepting when he uses his whip on the leaders; 
he then passes the off reins into his left hand 
for the moment. In short, nearly everything 
which the authorities of the Badminton volume 
on driving especially forbid, the Californians 
are tolerably sure to put in practice. These 
drivers claim that holding the reins in both 
hands gives more control over the horses, and 
is consequently better adapted for the rough 
and frequently dangerous roads of California. 
They, however, often drive with one hand only 
for a change, or on the easier stretches of road, 
and I have often seen a driver bolding his six 
horses with one hand perfectly easily in the 
crowded streets of a town, so that it is by no 
means from disability that they adopt the two- 
hand method, but because they consider it the 
safest and easiest. 

In addition to their skill in piloting their 
coaches over the dangerous roads, the Califor- 
nian drivers excel in their powers of getting the 
most work with the least fatigue from their 
horses, and seem to be able to judge to a pound 
the amount of work each one of his team 1s 
doing, and the amount each is capable of ac- 
complishing, These men have a reputatios for 
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recklessness, but as far as my observation goes 
I think this is undeserved, accidents being very 
rare. 

To save the trouble of using a long whip, the 
driver, when he has a six-horse team, carries a 
bag of stones on the box, with which he arouses 
his leaders from time to time. It has a most 
comical effect to see the driver flinging stones 
at his leaders, and the alarmed starts they give 
in response to a well-directed shot. It must be 
acknowledged that this practice is not scientific ; 
but it is easy and effective. I have never seen 
it done anywhere else myself, but have read 
that it is the habit in parts of Spain, with the 
drivers of diligences. 

There are few moments more exhilarating 
than when the top of a divide is surmounted, 
and the driver surveys with a rapid glance the 
descent before him, notes the condition of his 
harness, places his foot on the brake, turns the 
whip in his grasp, and gathers in his reins ; 
then, with a loud crack of the whip, off Starts 
the team at a rattling gallop, whirling round 
the sharpest corners without pausing, giving 
one the opportunity to look down precipices of 
many hundred feet, where the tall pines at the 
bottom look like blades of grass, and big bow]- 
ders in the water-courses like pebble - stones. 
The roads are generally too narrow for two 
vehicles to pass each other, and turning - out 
places are made by building out the edge at 
long intervals, making just room enough for 
the coach and team to find a place on which the 
driver brings up the coach with admirable 
skill, with the outer wheels almest on the brink. 
In summer an approaching vehicle will often 
give warning by sending up clouds of dust, but 
it is difficult to see why collisions are not more 
frequent when the roads are hard and moist. If 
no turning-place is at hand when two vehicles 
meet they go to work and push,the coach back, 
horses and men joining their efforts until one is 
reached. 

One of. the most interesting and perhaps the 
most picturesque drive I have taken in Califor- 
nia was over the road through the San Mar- 
cos pass, between Santa Barbara and the Sant 
Ynez valley. The road gradually rises into the 
foot-hills after passing pleasant farms and vine- 
yards and a beautiful grove of ilex trees, mak- 
ing, by their interlaced foliage, a most grateful 
retreat from the hot Californian sun. 

The foot-hills once passed, the road rises rap- 
idly into the mountains, affording views down 
the cafons and far away across the mesa lands 
toward the sea. The coloring of the scenery is 
much like that of the southern countries of 
Europe, recalling now Italy and Spain, and 
again the characteristics of Greece; and the 
similarity is enforced by the dark complexions 
and often picturesque costumes of Mexican 
hunters and Vayqueros, whom one meets very 
often on the way. 

The road up the mountains becomes very 
crooked and steep, and in one place winds along 
a precipice eight hundred feet in sheer descent. 
The coach goes so close to the edge that oncean 
outside passenger, in a sudden fit of insanity, 
jumped over. Curiously enough, he was caught 
by a tree about a hundred feet down the cliff, 
and was brought up, not seriously hurt. Near 
the top of the mountain large bowlders are to 
be seen along the way, shaped by some freak of 
nature like gigantic skulls, with ghastly, grin- 
ning mouths and eyg-holes. The road then 
runs along a stream, beautifully shaded with 
ilex and sycamore. Finally it reaches the top 
and begins to descend into a country differing 
in character, and much like the arid mountain 
lands of Spain, with its yellow, treeless expanse 
of hill-side dazzlingly bright in the burning 
sun. 

Down again plunges the team, over a rocky, 
sandy road to the foot of the mountain, and 
enters a beautiful park-like valley, surrounded 
by mountains, lines of moraines and foot-hills ; 
quite clear of undergrowth, and studded with 
ancient oaks of beautiful and picturesque 
shapes, this valley stretches for miles across 
deep arroyos and dry beds of streams. 

Now and then on these trips one passes ruins 
of old Mexican ranch-houses and mission build- 
ings in more or less preservation. But the most 
striking peculiarity of the Californian valleys is 
their combination of real wildness with the ap- 
pearance of old and picturesque parks. In the 
days of the great Mexican rancheros this coun- 
try was used for pasturing cattle and sheep, and 
but little cultivated, even for grain. 

The valleys and hills are full of quail and 
even large game. Deer, mountain-lion, wild- 
cat, and bear are not uncommon, and are some- 
times started near the roadside by passing 
vehicles. 

In my opinion coaching is one of the most 
fascinating features of that fascinating coun- 
try, California, and there is some reason to 
hope that it will not altogether be improved out 
of existence, like most other agreeable things, 
because the country is crossed by so many 
mountain ranges, hardly accessible by rail- 
roads, except at vast expenditure of money and 
labor. THOMAS CARY FELTON, 
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1. Wrecked farm-houses three miles from Sioux Centre. 2. Débris of school-house five miles from Sioux Centre 
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Devastation at Sioux Centre 4. Two-story building carried one-half mile from foundation, 


5. Burie! of the victims at Sioux Centre 6. Taking refuge in a cyclone cave, Sibiey, lowa 


THE RECEN! DISASTROUS CYCLONE IN IOWA, IN WHICH SEVENTY-FIVE PERSONS WERE KILLED AND SOME FIFTY INJURED. 


Carrying off the injured 


Drawn BY FRANK H. SCHELL FROM SketTCHES BY H, RevreRrDan, —{See PacE 340 } 
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THE CREW. 





COURTNEY COACHING CREWS IN THE INLET. MR. CHARLES COURTNEY, COACH. 





MAKING READY FOR A BRUSH OVER THE LAKE CAYUGA COURSE, 
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CREWS STARTING OUT FROM BOAT-HOUSE, 


THE CORNELL OARSMEN WHO WILL ROW FOR THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP AT HENLEY, ENGLAND, ON JULY 9ra-1ita. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEMMENT.—{SEE PaGE 340.) 
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BICYCLE-RIDING FOR WOMEN. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM A PHYSICIAN'S STANDPOINT. 


THE last few years have seen a great increase 
in the interest taken by women in all kinds of 
athletic sports. Examples of this sort are so 
common that they scarcely need be cited. Of 
course, the greatest example which we have is 
the present popularity of foot-ball, for, un- 
doubtedly, the great rage which this fascinat- 
ing game possesses is due largely to the interest 
taken in it by women. Those of us who played 
the game a few years ago can remember that 
students were just as much interested then, and 
became just as much excited as they do now, 
but it did not attract the attention of women at 
that time, and hence the crowds numbered hun- 
dreds instead of thousands. 

The introduction of the ‘safety ” machine in 
1887 made it possible, at last, for women to ride 
bicycles. This move has done far more to pop- 
ularize bicycle-riding than could have been 
done by any improvement in comfort or speed. 
No sport or amusement is as absorbing to men 
as when shared intelligently and capably by 
women. Popular prejudice, however, was 
against the pastime, and it has only been prac- 
tically within the last year that bicycle-riding 
for women has been established on a firm basis. 
The dictum of Madam Grundy has been at last 
in its favor. 

The criticism against the riding of bicycles 
by women falls naturally into two classes. In 
the first place arises the question whether the 
sport is injurious to women physically, and, 
secondly, whether in the present environments 
of society a woman should appear in public 
dressed in the costume necessary for such exer- 
cise, and expose herself to the publicity which 
naturally ensues from riding. This innovation 
has raised a considerable amount of criticism 
and opposition. 

In regard to the first objection, it is the gen- 
eral opinion of physicians and those who have 
studied the effect of bicycle-riding on women, 
that it does not have any more injurious effect 
than it does upon the male rider. There are 
certainly dangers to which bicycle riders are 
exposed, such as over-exertion, acquiring of 
stoop shoulders, and bow-legs, which is espe- 
cially liable to occur with children, or those 
who have not fully acquired their perfect 
growth. But undoubtedly those who have con- 
sidered the subject carefully must acknowledge 
that the average woman is physically as capable 
of riding as the average man. The principal 
objection raised has been that bicycle-riding 
develops the muscles of women in such a way 
that they increase the difficulty of child-bear- 
ing. These criticisms are unfounded in fact ; 
there is nothing in the physical peculiarities of 
a woman which prevents her riding. In fact, 
the increased vigor which comes from riding a 
bicycle, the deepening of the chest, the inhala- 
tion of fresh air, the making of new tissue, are 
even more important for the improvement of 
the race in the woman than in the man. That 
physicians have accepted this as the fact is seen 
in the great number of bicycle-riders which are 
now found among the wives of doctors. The 
only rule which I would impress in this con- 
nection applies to both sexes. Every prospective 
rider should have a careful physical examina- 
tion made by his or her attending physician be- 
fore undertaking bicycle-riding. Of course 
there are certain conditions existing in women, 
such as organic heart disease, which might ren- 
der it better that they should not ride, but 
these causes are not more common than with 
the otber sex. The riding should be done, of 
course, under ordinary rules of hygiene and good 
sense. Underneath the outside costume, what- 
ever it may be, should be worn a union undergar- 
ment next to the skin, varied in fabric and text- 
ure according to the weather. Corsets should 
not be worn on the wheel unless lightly made 
and loosely fitting ; well-fitting bone waists 
being far better substitutes. If skirts are worn, 
woven equestrian tights should take the place 
of underskirts. Garments worn while riding 
should be kept exclusively for that purpose. On 
returning home, tired and heated, the rider 
should take a warm bath followed by an en- 
tire change of clothing ; the danger of catchb- 
ing cold and the possibility of stiffened muscles 
can be avoided in this way. 

The other objection to bicycle-riding for 
women has more weight with the general public 
and with the woman herself: it is the aesthetic 
side of the question. The first and principal 
objection raised by a woman on being solicited 
to try bicycle-riding is that she looks like a 
“guy.” Undoubtedly it is true that the present 
costume worn by English and American women 
is frequently unbecoming, besides not being 
filly adapted to the requirements of bicycle- 
riders, The skirt worn by the woman of the 
Caucasian race has always been a great impedi- 
ment in athletic sports or exercise of any kind ; 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SUIT FOR WOMEN. 


at the same time, this objection is not a vital 
one, for women are able to ride fairly well in 
long skirts. As to the oddity or unbecoming 
character of the suit, it is safe to say that ideas 
of propriety and custom change rapidly; any 
fashion which to-day seems ridiculous, to-mor- 
row may seem strikingly appropriate. Times 
change and we change with them. 

The ordinary bicycle costume of the French- 
women would never do for Americans; it is 
entirely too striking in appearance. It consists 
simply of the same costume as worn ordinarily 
by men, white or gray knickerbockers, stock 
ings, and even the jersey frequently, to which 
is added generally a sailor hat, a white veil, and 
white kid gloves. This combination is most 
characteristically Frenchy. I shall never for- 
get my sensations on meeting, in a compartment 
in the train from Paris to Lille, one summer 
afternoon, a young lady dressed in this style. 
Finally she became tired by the long ride, and 
stre:ching herself out on the seat opposite, fell 
fast asleep. To the chance passer-by she looked 
like a medium-sized boy. Had I not known 
that she had left her bicycle in the baggage- 
van I certainly would have been still more 
astonished by her appearance. The riders of 
France carry the unity of costume and behavior 
of the riders to a greater extent than it is possi- 
ble with us, for no bicycle-meet is complete 
without one or more races between women 
dressed in this style. 

Consequently English and American women 
could not be persuaded to adopt this French 
costume ; but although I am not a tailor ora 
dressmaker, it seems to me’that I have discov- 
ered a simple; appropriate’ dress for women bi- 
cycle-riders, which is at once stylish, modest, 
and most convenient, being a happy compro- 
mise between the two styles, American and 





SUGGESTED SUIT MODIFIED FROM AMERICAN 
AND FRENCH STYLES, 
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French. I do not claim that the idea is original 
with me ; it was a costume which was designed 
by a French dressmaker, and is one which [had 
an opportunity of seeing last summer in Paris. 
This woman was dressed in a tailor-made frock 
coat, which reached to her knees ; under this 
she wore very full knickerbockers reaching to 
below the knees ; the rest of her costume was 
completed by stout leather leggings and shoes. 
Attired in this costume, as seen in the illustra 
tion, she looked stylish and modest, both on and 
off her machine. 

In conclusion, whether they ride or not, wo- 
men should congratulate themselves that an- 
other avenue of recreation and sport has been 
added to their list, at the close of this—the 
woman’s century. J. HowrE Apams, M.D. 


The lowa Cyclone. 


THE cyclone which swept over northwestern 
Iowa on the 5d instant was one of the severest 
which has ever visited that section. It was 
about a mile wide, and swept everything in its 
path fora distance of thirty miles. . The terri- 
tory devastated is as rich and populous as any 
in Iowa. The towns of Sioux Centre, Ireton, 
Orange City, Perkins, Doon, Hull, Sheldon, 
Alton, Ashton, Sibley, and Lemars were the 
principal sufferers. Six school - houses near 
Sioux Centre were blown to atoms and three 
teachers and many children killed, while many 
others were injured. Twenty-seven farm- 
houses were demolished and hundreds of domes- 
tic animals killed. At Ireton, Orange City, 
Doou, and Perkins, also, there were many 
fatalities. In some places wires were com- 
pletely stripped from the poles, and in others 
posts were all taken from the ground. Horses, 
cattle, and vehicles were hurled through the air 
like chaff. Numerous victims were found lodged 
in trees, where they had been hurled by the 
storm. 

The total number of persons killed in Iowa 
was seventy -five, and. the injured numbered 
forty-seven. The financial loss is probably 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 

A curious feature of the storm was that in- 
stead of being a cyclone in the midst of a gen- 
eral calm, it seemed to be surrounded by storms 
of considerable severity. The vicinity of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, had been visited two days before, 
and eighteen persons were killed and twenty- 
five injured, besides the destruction of consider- 
able property and stock. Friday evening (the 3d), 
the neighBorhood of Des Moines suffered from 
a storm of great severity, and many localities 
throughout the whole upper Mississippi valley 
west of the lakes were visited by hurricanes 
aud thunder-storms during the following day. 
The weather-man in Chicago noticed the storm 
condition on Thursday and Friday, but was re- 
luctant to make any definite prediction, from 
the well-known uncertainty of thunder-storms. 
All the conditions were favorable for storms of 
this character, and he woudered why they did 
not appear. 

Whether science will yet be able to forecast 
storms of this nature, and, as some think, to 
check their frequency by altering the topo- 
graphical conditions, must still remain a mat 
ter of doubt. The spirit that rides the whirl 
wind and directs the storm seems likely to for 
ever elude the power, if not the understanding, 
of man. 

Our pictures are from sketches made on the 
spot by Mr. H. Reuterdahl, chief of our art 
staff in Chicago, who drove a distance of sixty 
miles in a heavy storm in order to reach the 
scene of the calamity. 
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Cornell’s Invasion 
of England. 


A NOTABLE invasion indeed will be that of 
the little, but hardy and daring, band of Cor 
nell oarsmen into England the first of the com- 
ing month. On the 2sth instant they and their 
coach, Charles Courtney, ‘‘ Charley” 5S. Fran- 
cis, father of rowing at Cornell : the president 
of the Cornell navy, and a few other faithful 
followers, will leave Ithaca, and on the follow 
ing day embark on their voyage of intended 
conquest. And conquest it will be unless the 
very flower of the English amateur rowing 
world shall prove to be up to perfect form. 
And such a conquest! For only the stars of 
the greatest magnitude jn the rowing world 
pull oar at the annual Henley regatta. 

On arrival they will proceed directly to the 
scene of their future joy or sorrow, and there, 
over the beautiful Henley course, do their daily 
work until July 9th, 10th, and 11th, when the 
race for which they are entered will be rowed. 
The prize—the Grand Challenge Cup—is a work 
of art, and of great value, The race is the race 
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of regatta week, and the competitors naturally 
are so many that it takes three days to decide 
the winner. Only two crews can row at a time, 
owing to the narrow course, and the race, there- 
fore, resolves itself into one of heats. 

Inasmuch as the race does not begin until the 
second week in July, the Cornell men will have, 
it would seem, ample time in which to get use] 
to the climate, the course, and change of living 
These factors were wisely foreseen by the engi 
neers of the scheme to place Cornell, if possible, 
on the top of the heap in rowing, and ultimate 
ly gain for her proper recognition from Yale 
To carry it out money alone was necessary, and 
this, some nine thousand dollars, was raised, 
though the last thousand or so at the last 
moment. 

But the fact that the ‘‘ wherewithal” came 
in slowly—so slowly at times as to cast a deep 
gloom over the whole undertaking—did not de 
ter Coach Courtney from going right ahead in 
his work of picking his men. He began this 
task some six months ago, and it is not yet 
completed. Still out of the twelve oarsmen 
who will be taken over to England he will final- 
ly be able to place the eight. 

Even as long ago as January, five of the eight 
were singled out as all right and the men to 
face the Englishmen, but to fill the other three 
places was the rub. To be sure there was Troy, 
a very Trojan at the oar, but he unfortunately 
was debarred through the Henley labor rule to 
the effect that oarsmen who had done manual 
labor for money were barred from entry. And 
along with Troy were two other sturdy fellows 
who came under this rule, having turned an 
honest penny during summer vacation. 

Hard luck, indeed, Americans will say, thus 
to have barred three of the best oars in college. 
But Courtney, not discouraged, went right at a 
crowd of some forty candidates to develop a 
second Troy and the like. Whether he has suc 
ceeded will be shown at Henley—that is, accord 
ing to Courtney’s idea—for with the crew 
possible to be made up for an American race 
he would have figured the race at Henley al 
ready won. 

After a thorough study of the work- of the 
Cornell men at Ithaca, recently, however, I aur 
loath to admit that Troy’s place ‘can be filled. 
Still, if his place and those of the other two are 
three-quarters filled, then the crew to finally 
toe the scratch at Henley will be one which will 
take a deal Of beating, and will always be in the 
race. 

The most probable make-up of the crew is the 
following, though it must be considered that 
changes are likely to be made at any time, even 
on the day of the race, for one cause or another : 
R. B. Hamilton, Ithaca, stroke. He stroked 
his freshman crew, is a junior in engineering, 
and, though having seen little hard athletic 
work, is looked upon as the right man in the 
right place ; one who can hit her up into the 
forties and keep her there. To look at Hamil 
ton is to see a short, well-muscled fellow show 
ing determination and pluck in every line of his 
fine face. 

Captain Shape, though belying his name in 
training for some time, will row at seven if ne 
can possibly shake off his present indisposition. 
He was a’varsity oar last year, and a great one. 

Behind Shape we will find T. Hall, of Wash 
ington, Ontario. He is twenty-five, and five 
feet. ten in height. He is a post-graduate in 
mechanical engineering, and an excellent stu- 
dent. He holds a university fellowship and has 
a brilliant athletic record. He stroked the 
freshman crew which beat Yale in 1801, and in 
1892, and 1893 was stroke of the ’varsity crew. 
In 184 he was captain of the ’varsity, and 
rowed number six. He also played left tackle 
on the foot-ball team for two years. He gave 
up rowing last fall, but was induced to row 
again this year. 

Thomas W. Fennell, Elmira, New York, may 
appear at number five. His age is nineteen ; 
height, six feet ; weight, one hundred and sey 
enty. He is a junior in the law school, and 
played centre on last year’s foot-ball team, and 
was called the best centre Cornell ever had. He 
is powerfully built and rows well. 

Then comes Dyer, of foot-ball fame, and re- 
cent winner of the Woodford medal for oratory 
He is as strong as he is plucky, and his one hun 
dred and sixty odd pounds bend the oar at every 
stroke. 

E, C. Hagger, of Buffalo, will undoubted]y sit 
at three. He is twenty-four years old, weighs 
one hundred and sixty-four pounds, and pulled 
in the same position in the winning ‘varsity 
boats of 1893 and 1804. He is also a foot-ball 
player of note, which is, of course, in his favor 

It is hard to pick a better man for number 
two than M. B. Spillman, who hails from the 
great Hinkey’s town of Tonawanda... He is an 
other foot-ball man, and tips the beam at one 
hundred and fifty-eight pounds. 

F. M. Matthews, a Buffalo boy, may occupy 
the bow seat. He is a law-school man, a stu 
dent, and a comparative novice in rowing. But 
he has the “ get thar,” and that is what is need- 
ed to win a race of one mile and five hundred 
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and fifty yards, which means a hustle from 
start to finish. 

If my recollection is not at fault the record of 
the Henley course is six minutes, fifty-one sec 
onds, and made by the crack Leander crew in 
1801. While it may seem idle to compare this 
time with the best made by the Cornell crew on 
Lake Cayuga, it may prove interesting. Over 
the straightaway course over the lake, starting 
uear the inlet, the fast time of six minutes and 
iifty-eight seconds has been accomplished, and 
seven minutes by several different make-ups for 
the Henley boat. Now, the lake water is ‘** dead,” 
while the water at Henley is a slow current 
which runs up the course, or against the boats. 
These conditions must be considered. 

In Mr. Courtney’s opinion, five to eight sec- 
onds would constitute the difference. Thus, 
adding the average six, say, to six minutes and 
fifty-eight seconds, and we get seven minutes 
four seconds. Now this time, in comparison to 
the record for Henley, is a bit off, but it must 
be understood that the crew which went under 
seven minutes at Lake Cayuga will do far bet 
ter five weeks from now, when «// may be given 
up for training. 

All, of course, means rowing in the morning 
and at night and, at times, three timesa day. It 
is impossible to announce weights of the crew 
with any degree of accuracy. Still it is pretty 
safe to say that the average will hardly go be- 
yond one hundred and sixty-five, and the like- 
lihood is it will be below that figure. Besides 
the eight men above mentioned, the four others 
to go are Criswell, Roe, Bently, and Louis. 

The page of illustrations gives a very clear 
idea of the kind of men to represent Cornell. 
Allare seen to be clean-limbed and supple. No 
heavy weights are in sight, as Courtney does not 
believe in them. The inlet which runs by the 
boat - house has been the training - ground for 
the most part, and Courtney is ably illustrated 
as he is about ‘‘ laying out” an oar for doing 
that which he had been told time in and out 
not to do. 
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American—ideas in build and little Yankee 
wrinkles of rig. Englishmen have ever been 
backward or averse about adopting the ideas of 
others, and when the Cornell crew, with their 
shells, shall have arrived in England, there will 
be sure to result some interesting comments on 
the latter, which embody many new ideas of 
rigging. Because the sliding seats run fore and 
aft directly in a line, because patent oar-locks 
instead of the old-fashioned thole pins are used, 
comment will follow. 

Though it may be a question whether it is a 
distinct advantage to place the crew in a line 
over the keel, or, according to the English idea, 
alternately starboard and port, is a question 
which it is impossible to answer. No one will 
question, however, but that the patent oar-lock 
is an improvement. Yet it is a question if 
Englishmen will ever come over to the Ameri 
cau idea in this respect. 

With yachting it is different. Designer Wat- 
son is a professional and all that that implies, and 
the greatness of his fame rests at this time upon 
the success of his creations. To defeat Defender 
this year means glory unapproached and fame 
undying. Hence Mr. Watson is adopting just 
as many American ideas as he can get hold of 
(and they are many), instead of sticking to the 
old and out-of-date. And as Watson has be 
come a disciple of our great Herreshoff, so has 
Fife, the man o’ Fairlie. These two worthies 
stand foremost in the ranks of English yacht 
architects. Hiead and shoulders over them stands 
a Herreshoff, the embodiment of all that is dar- 
ing, ingenious, and progressive. To stand head 
and shoulders over England’s best means stand- 
ing at the very head and alone of the yacht- 
builders of the world. This is indeed an honor 
when the youth of this country is considered, 
and that yachting affairs have never attained 
the attention here as in England. 
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J. FLETCRER SHERA.—Photograph by C.D. Fredricks. 


It is questionable if Courtney expects to win, 
still he feels sure that his crew will make a good 
showing, In fact, he will feel pretty well satis 
fied if his men succeed in rowing the most credit 
able of losing races. 

{owing experts in general look for defeat for 
Cornell, and they reason it out in this way: 
The Englishmen are the pick of those who have 
been brought up in a boat and at the oar, while 
the Americans are all recent productions, some 
of the men never having seen a shell before 
they saw Ithaca. 

FOREIGN ADOPTION of AMERICAN IDEAS. 

It seems to be the general impression among 
yachting folk on this side of the big pond that 
Valkyrie 111, will make the nearest approach 
yet to a wholesale adoption of foreigu—or 


J. Fletcher Shera. 

J. FLETCHER SHERA, of the banking-house of 
Townsend & Shera, at 6 Wall Street, was born 
in this city in 1865, After a course in our 
public schools, at the age of eighteen he was 
graduated from Packard’s College. His first 
vusiness engagement was with the firm of 
Young & Rigg (subsequently changed to 
Young & Morse), bankers and brokers ; and 
we next find him in charge of the bond de 
partment of C, M, Whitney & Co. Here he 
was brought in touch with all the leading in- 
vesting corporations both at home and abroad, 
and his demeanor created the most favorable 
impression, His discovery of an error of a 
million dollars in the accounts of a certain 
large corporation during his early experience 
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in Wall Street gave him a prestige entirely 
unique for one so young, and won for him more 
than local fame as an accountant. 

The failure of the Barings in 1889 sent a 
shock through the financial world, the vibra 
tions of which are felt to this day, and 
which undermined many of the great houses of 
the Street, among others C. M. Whitney & Co. 
On January Ist, 1892, Mr. Shera, with Mr. 
Frederick F. Ames, organized the banking and 
brokerage house of Ames & Shera (subse- 
quently dissolved by mutual consent), and on 
May Ist of the present year he joined the Messrs. 
Townsend in establishing the present firm. 
The senior and board member, Charles J. 
Townsend, has been for eight years a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, and was for 
a number of years connected with John Munroe 
& Co. His father, John P. Townsend, special 
partner, is the well-known former president of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company, of New 
York, and the present chief executive of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, the largest bank for 
savings in the world. 

Of Mr. Shera himself it remains but to be 
said that he represents the highest type of an 
American financier, who, during a decade’s 
activity in Wall Street, has passed unscathed 
and untarnished through many stormy scenes. 
Apart from his great ability and recognized 
standing as a banker and broker, he enjoys 
great popularity in the Street, and the entire 
confidence of a large and influential clientéle. 
His self-poise and perfect judgment in large 
financial undertakings and pursuits have made 
him conspicuous, and the new firm has already 
taken a leading and dignified position. 

Mr. Shera recently married Ethelinda Morse, 
daughter of the late J. B. Morse, and great- 
granddaughter of Commodore Vanderbilt. He 
is trustee of the John Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and according to the records of that 


old institution is the youngest trustee it hashad—+» » > > 
on its roll during the hundred and twenty-seven — 


years of its existence. J. R. 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY Sam. LoyD. 
The Chess-board. 


PROBLEM No. 16. By A. H. GANSSER, 
OF Bay Crry. 


Black. 
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White to play and mate in two moves 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 13. By CARPEN- 
TER 
White Black 


1BtoR4 1Pt0Q3 


2 Ktfr. Kt 5 to B7 mate 

Correct solutions to this classical gem were 
received from Messrs. A. H. Gansser, A. G 
Fryer, W. H. Dunham, ‘ Ivanhoe,” Porter 
Stafford, R. G. Fitzgerald, H. W. Knox, W. 
L. Fogg, M. J. Deane, A. H. Cook, C. H. Mill 
er, Dr. Baldwin, P. Hubbard, T. C. McIwaine, 
C. Ix. Thompson, Jesse Rood, Horace Hutchin 
son, J. Collins, Ek. H. Baldwin, Dr. Moore, T. 
Cox, T. Stout, W. Spain, C. V. Smith, and G., 
Anders. All others gave B to Q, which, it is 
evident, will not meet the reply given above. 
This week’s problem, by the distinguished presi 
dent of the Michigan Young Men’s Christian 
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i Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Chess Association, comes to us accompanied by 
the flattering announcement that our chess 
editor has been elected ‘* first honorary mem- 
ber” of that flourishing organization. 


Whist Practice. 


A majority of our whistites failed to see how 
A and B could hope to win the odd trick in 
Problem No. 17 against such an overwhelming 
advantage intrumps. The play is to waste the 
opponents’ trumps and prevent C from getting 
the lead, so that hearts must be led up to C or 
clubs to A. A leads diamond queen, to which 
C discards club ace, after which it is pretty 
plain sailing for A and C to take three tricks. 
Correct answers were received from Messrs. H. 
Allen, W. W. Alden, F. Buckley, E. F. Bul- 
lard, ‘‘ P. H. B.,” B. D. Caldwell, J. W. Craw- 
ford, J. E. Crowell, E. H. Densmore, C. A 
Dixon, B. D. Eastman, W. Falconer, Fort 
Schuyler Club, C. N. Gowen, C. L. Greene, A. 
P. Hall, J. Howard, H. H. Johnson, M C. Is- 
bel, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” M. L. Kimball, W. L. Kings- 
ley, G. Long, C. H. Martins, C. A. Moody, T. 
J. Morrison, G. Noonan, A. Odebrecht, E. J. 
Peck, Arthur Peckham, H. W. Pickett, A. G. 
Pitts, A. Powers, C. F. Rose, “A. R., Jr.,” 
Porter Stafford, C. 8. Stanworth, ‘‘ A. J. S.,” 
J. F. Smith, Dr. Tyler, C. K. Thomson, W. 
Truen, W. Vreeland, C. W. Wales, N. G. 
Whistler, H. B. Whitaker, R. H. Williams, W. 
R. White, W. Young, and E. D. Young. 

Here is an odd little battle of trumps which 
introduces a novel line of play, given as Prob- 
lem No, 22: 
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Spades trumps.” A leads, and with his part- 
ner ©-takes how-many tricks against any pos- 
ible play ¢ 


A Large-Waist 


is not-generally considered a necessary adjunct 
to. the grace, beauty, or symmetry of the wo 
menty form. Within the body, however, is a 
*great waste, made necessary according to the 
condition of things—continually in process and 
requiring the perfect action of all bodily func 
tions to absorb or dispel the refuse. When 
there is irregularity or inaction, ladies who 
value a clean, pure, healthy body will take Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription—the only remedy 
for woman which, being once used, is always 
in favor. 

To those about to become mothers, it is a 
priceless boon, for it lessens the pains and perils 
of childbirth, shortens labor, promotes an 
abundant secretion of nourishment for the child, 
and shortens the period of confinement. * 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
disease. The Kola Importing Company, 114 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 
new discovery, that they are sending out free 
by mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma who send their name 
and address on a postal card. Write to them. * 
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A LADY ‘‘ SCORCHER.” 











UNDER POLICK PROTECTION, PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, 


er « ae 
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A HALT TO REPAIR DAMAGES, 





THE MEET AT THE EIGHTH AVENUE ENTKANCE TU CENTRAL PARK, 





A MORNING SPIN IN PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, 








rULICE PROTECTORS OF WOMEN BICYCLISTS IN PROSPECT PARK. STARTING OUT, 


BICYCLING FOR WOMEN—THE PASTIME CONSIDERED FROM A PHYSICIAN’sS STANDPOINT.—From PHoroGraPHs BY HEMMENT.—(SKE PaGE 340.) 
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“* a4 BAPTISM.”—J. GIRARDET. 





‘““THE FISHWOMEN’S QUAKREL,”—F. H. KAEMMERER. 











‘““THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT "—EDOUARD DETAILLE. ** POSING.” —MADAME FREDERIQUE VALLET. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PRESENT PARIS SALON.—From Paris Figaro-Salon, 
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NEW CURE FOR KIDNEYS AND 
BLADDER. 


WE are glad to announce to sufferers from | 


kidney and bladder diseases, pain in back, and 
rheematism, that the new botanic discovery, 
\lkavis, is pronounced a positive cure for these 
maladies. Many of its cures are certainly won- 
derful, and we advise our readers to send name 
and address to the Church Kidney Cure Com- 
pany, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who will 
send you treatment free by mail, postpaid. It 
costs you nothing. 


DEER PARK, 
ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


To those contemplating a trip to the mountains in 
search of health and pleasure, Deer Park, on the 
erest of the Alleghany Mountains, three thousand 
feet above the sea-level, offers such varied attrac 
tions as a delightful atmosphere during both day 
and night, pure water, smooth, winding roads 
through the mountains and valleys, and the most 
picturesque sceuery 1 the Alleghany range The 
hotel is eguipped with ail adjuncts conducive to the 
entertainment, pleasure, and comfort of its guests 

The surrounding grounds, as well as the hotel, are 
lighted with electricity. Six miles distant,on the 
same mountain summit, jg Oakland, the twin resort 
of Deer Park, and equally as well equipped for the 
entertainment and accommodation of its patrons 
Both hotels are upon the main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, having the advantages of its splen 
did Vestibuled Limited Express trains between the 
East and West. Season excursion tickets, geod for 
return passage until October 3lst, will be placed on 
sale at greatly reduced rates at all principal t:cket- 
offices throughout the country. One-way tickets 
reading from St. Louis, Louisville. Cincinnati, Co 
lunbus, Chicago, and any point on the Baltimore 
and Ohio system, to Washington, Baltimore, Phila 
deiphia, or New York, or vice versa. are good to 
stop off at either Deer Park, Mountain Lake Park, or 
Oakland. and the time limit will be extended by 
agents at either resort upon application, tocover the 
period of the holder's vis:t 

The season at these popular resorts commences 


June 22d 


For full information as to hotel rates, rooms, etc. | 


address George D. De Shields, Manager, Deer Park, 
or Oakland, Garrett County, Maryland 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician. retired from practice, had placed 
in his hancs by an Kast Indian missionary the for 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and al] Throat and Lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases. and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. [ will seuad free of charge to 
ail who wish it. this recipe. in German. French, or 
English. with full directions for preparing and using 
Sent by mail, by addressing. with stamp, naming this 
paper W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 


RECALLED STORMY TIMES 


“Wet, that looks natural.’ said the old soldier, 
looking at a cen of condensed milk on the breakfast 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
of the storm ‘It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used duriug the war. 

Dr. SIEGERT's Angostura Bitters is known all over 
the world as the great regulator 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success It soothes the child, softens the guins, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Every Man Sheuld Read This. 


IF any young, old. or middie-aged man, suffering 
from vervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure, 
free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is cheap. 
simple. and perfectly safe and harmless. I will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
todo Address, Mr. THomas BaRNe«s, lock box 626 
Marshall, Michigan 


FOR WELL PEOPLE. 


Most medicines are for the sick. Some can be 
used with good effects by persons apparentiy well 
Occasional resort to Ripans Tabules prevents at 
tacks that result from disorders of the stomach and 
liver 

To preserve is better and cheaper than to repair 


Tue superior excellence of the Sohmer Piano is to 
be found in its volume, purity and richness of tone, 
and solidity of construction. The Bijou Parlor Grand 
is a marvel of mechanical and artistic skill 


Physicians 


prescribe Scott’s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Oil and Hypophos- 
phites because they find their 
patients can tolerate it for a 
long time, cs it does not upset 
the stomach nor derange the 
digestion like the plain oil. 

Scott’s Emulsion is as much 
easier to digest than the plain 
oil as milk is easier to digest 
than butter. Besides, the fish- 
fat taste is taken out of the oil, 
and it is almost palatable. he 
way sickly children, emaciated, 
anemic and consumptive adults, 
gain flesh on Scoit’s Emulsion 
is very remarkable. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 

















TORTURING DISFIGURING 


SKIN DISEASES 
Instantly 


RELIEVED 


diticura 


the 


GREAT 


ISKIN CURE 


i 
Sold throughout the wor'd, and especially by 
English and American chemists in all continental 
cities Kritish depot: F. Newrery & Sons, |.King 
Ed wird-nt . Loans mn. Potrerk DruG & CHEMICAL 
A. 








JORP., , Sole vr rane , Boston, U 


Victorien Sardou 


the Celebrated Author 


writes of 


sVIN MARIANI 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 

«+In truth, it is perfect, gives 
health, drives away the blues, 
is of excellent quality and de- 
licious to the taste.’’ 





Mailed Free. : 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 











Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 


Parts: 41 Bd. Haussmann. §93 W, 15th St., New York. 
Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 





= FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

Largest establishiment in the world for the treat- 
SPyment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES John H 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W ad St., N. } 
— City, inventor of WoopBurRyY’s Fs IAL Soap. 
Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on De rmatology 


OAPS., 


ONE OF THE OLDEST, 
BEST KNOWN, AND MOST 
AGREEABLE OF ALL IS 


CONSTANTINE” S | 





A illia and beauti- 
fying skin soap which is 
equally useful for the 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 

— DrusaaistTs .- 


| PINE TAR SOAP. 





Persian Healing. 





inten Habit ¢ured an 20 
iUM to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon. Ohio. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con’ 
found the Somer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


| AMAR very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and 0 tana troubles and 


heudache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold bp ali Druggists. 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit loze “nge, 


BULLETS: 
$8. oOo 


& time. 


@ The Bullet is fitted with our new auto-@ | 
matic shutter, i 
and releases the shutter and changes from 









[mitators 
| are kept busy “7s 





Skirt Binding. 
e They can’t do it. 


Roll film cameras that hit the mark every 


to make “ just as 
9 te OF ne, | good as” oi. 
ages ee AO, zs 
ee | i Velveteen 
| 


_ Repes aters too; shoot 18 times and 


Reloaded in Daylight. 
Be sure you see S. H. & M. on the label 


One button does it all—sets 








, 
time to instantaneous, Achromatic lens, | ofe sag: 3 — if not, don’t take 

@ Handsome finish. } 4 f S. H. & M." miniature fic Poe 
Illustrated Manual, free with every | the latest Par n tu mail rd a 

@ instrument. ‘ } Book s- ee nd the Dress Skirt" mailed free. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. The S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N.Y. 

te Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. € me 

*“*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


o eerey A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN [IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


iii eye HE CLUB 
on PV CocKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH ano YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors, 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being com- 
pounded in accurate proportions, they will 
always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and proportions, 
the one which is aged must be the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without any 
sweetening—dry and delicious. sample 4- 
- | ga bottle sent to any address, prepaid, 

2 y for 
a a ‘Avoid Imitations. 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


. mo = 
“ae G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
ve wall 39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
— and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 











“Cc << NS rents for United States for 
BRAND<C SAUC 


LONDON. > A, I. 


In general use in the Royal Household, the Houses of Lords and Commons, ital a and other 
Government Offices, and all Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 
For Sale by all Grocers. Send 15 cents to above address for Sample Bottle. 
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= Kombi Camera * 


Makes a picture this size, square, 
round, or fancy shape. Takes 25 pict- 
uresin one loading, snap shot or time 
exposure The size of the Camera is 
14,x2 ine hes; weight, 4 ounces: carry 
in your pocket All metal; silver- 
bronze finis h. The Kombi, comp 
$3.50. Strip of film (25 exposures 1,2 
cents extra Cost of developing roll 
of film, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 
cent for eac h picture Any boy or 

girl can use it. Every instrument 
Th not for sale by the dealer sent post- 


ALFRED C. KEMPER 
BERLIN: 10 Tanbenstrasse 208 Lake STREET. CHICcCaGo 
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guaranteed. Indestructible. 


paid on receipt of price. 
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Food is fuel to the body. 
‘‘Best’’ Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. At Druggists. 








THE HISTORY OF BREWING BEGINS WITH EGYPT 


“Thrift is&@ 





—— Paes TANeUS 


wp ie > Nairn 













results fro 
cleanliness andé 








- OP Scouring soap. 
Try irin your next house-cleaning and be happy. 


Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 
materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. If an hour 
is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
face because the toil is lightened, she must be a foolish woman who 
would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 


— —~ 





BRr tess paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of rhe makers of the papers used in 
the various pubi‘cations of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS | 
— 


on pages 339 and 
342 were made by 
J.C. Hemment 
with the Ross Patent Lens used in the 


Folding Montauk (}amera 


G. GENNERT, [anufacturer, “-/| the market. For conva- 
NEW YORK. | lescents, nursing moth- 


ers, sufferers from insomnia and dys- 
eee, pepsia—superior to any other Malt 
| Extract on account of its purify, and 
unexcelled as a pleasant appetizer, in- 
vigorant, and a valuable substitute for 
solid food. -4t all ‘Drugegists. 


TEUTONIC -* eee Beverage. 
S. LIEBMANN’S SONS’ 


pee BREWING CO., 
or licago, ot. Louis anc In- 
a 36 Forrest Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


-TpvTONc 


A Concentrated 
Liquid Extract of 


Malt and Hops. 


It contains a great- 
er amount of nutritious 
matter than any other 
Liquid Malt Extract in 
















24 and 26 East 13th St,, 


Morning, 
Noon and Night, 


You can leave Grand Central 
Station, the very centre of the 





cinnati in a magnificently equip- 
ped train, 








e 
, ; , ; { wv 
Via the New York Central, The L 
Great Four-track Trunk Line. | Ga 8 
Trains depart from and arrive at | = | 
Grand Central Station, New York, Ss 2 b> 

2 D xaak 

Connecting the east and west, 5 > W ‘as? Sy 


by the New York Central Lines, | = <== 
© Is what it is namea. 
If noted long-distance riders always use the 
‘*Search Light’’ Lantern, shouldn't you? — On 


Chicago is only 24 hours away; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis jo. 


Fleven through trains each day, : ; 
Practically a train every | i risk of an inferior illuminator, but you cannot, unless 
ractically a train every Nour, vila you think your Jife isn’t worth tke difference ; this 
will light 40 feet ahead of you. 
Special Advantages-=-Central draft ; burns un 
mixed kerosene; flame adjustable ; filled cutside. 
Insist on the BEST—The ‘‘ Searchlight.’’ De 


e 9 
“America S___——,_ 
bd 99 livered fo vwrice if your deale ron't »ply you. 
Greatest Railroad. “BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO.. Bridgeport. Ct 


SUMMER Homes “BELLE OF NELSON.” 


wVERMONT, x0 ow tne snones | : as 
o LAKE CHAMPLAIN. | : ; 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BES? TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out 
door pieasures, fishing boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 

Prices from $4 per Week upwards. 

Mailed free, on applicaticn to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or $. W. SUMMINGS, 


) a * 7 Mere Tass 4 e b | - | 
8. P.A.. 353 Broadway, New York. G. P.A., St. Albans, Ve. | 





_The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
United States government hospitals atter a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 
by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 


’ 
You Can’t 
take too much of For sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 

the barrel. Address ACKER, MExRALL & Convit, New 


MIRES (  Belic of nelson Distillery Co, 


Rootbeer LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A record of over half a century is a 
It quenches your thirst guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
That’s the best of it. Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 
Handsomely Ulustrated Catalogue 
FREE. mailed FREE on application. 
‘** Anthony's Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,"" 75 cents. 
591 BROADWAY, 
B&H. T, ANTHONY & C0, BROADWAY 
| Reamante | THE ORIGINAL 
| Booman Pepsin Gum 
| : CAUTION.—See that the 


name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 







===, 


| 


@ 
by Improves your health 
$ T'hat’s the rest of it. 
Te oe edcenle ts the Cae d alive oe, pane 
— Seveegeescssceconesasceces — 
BRIDGEPORT CYCLOMETER. | 
ACCURACY GUARANTEED. | 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
describing all styles, for measuring 
10,000 or 1,000 niles. Latest model 
has bell attachinent, ringing at 
completion of every mile All 
Styles made for 26, 28 and 30 inch 
Wheeis. Prices, $2.00 up. 


: ‘ 
Brooklyn Bicycle Stand, 
Is light, neat, compact, and ornamental, 
and is fitted with casters. Excellent for 
Prevents lmarring of walls 


secccecttt.. 

















fhe Bievele can be raised or lowered 
so that the wheels can be revolved for 
Cleaning or to exhibit the machine, 
PRICE, ®1,.50 UP. 

for Catalogue of Bicycle &. 
undries, Gu Imnlements, ete, 

THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
313 and 315 Broadway, New York. 





Send ’ 


S ( 


And a Delicious Remedy for 


Send 5c, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
120 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


SH p ) _ 2 : Originators of 
cno Z SDSS * Pepsin Chewing cum. 
me LONDON. Saget 

st THE LANGHA®, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 

AON oO 7 ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 


Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d hote. 


: —— ™ as 
Lyons Silks. ' '|BOKER’S BITTERS 
Uhena@and Plaid Tuffetas, Stripe and Check | 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists 





Taffetas, Glacé and Plain Colored 
Tatfetas, Colored Poult de Sotes, 
Colored Satins, 


e 
Grenadines. . —_ 4 
Chené Grenadines, Silk Crepés and Crepons, Sneuiiancen LADIES!! 
x 


Plissé Fabrics, Chiffons, India Pongees, 

















Do you like acup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15e, in 
stamps and we will mail youa 1-4 1b 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
CemPany kind yon may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, ete, Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices 
“end for terms. (Mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.”’) 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 

289, ai & 88 Vi 6t., New York. 


Proadwey c Ky i9t Pm 


NEW YORK, O. Bos 88 Vesey 





the ground of greater proficiency ¢he3 mighttakethe | 


Indigestionand Sea Sickness. | 


Do you realize the Continual Enjoyment in riding a 


Crescent Bicycle ? 


Our 1895 MODELS are e in improvements—in the perfec- 
tion of every part of the machine, i irst which makes the ‘‘ Crescent’? the 
easiest-running, most durable and most satisfactory Bicycle of thc 
day —and the wheel having the Largest Sales on this continent. The American 
people have appropriated the Crescent Bicycles as the best product of the Bicycle 
Manufactory; they give satisfaction every time. 








Ladies’, Misses’, 


Our Seven Models for Ladies and Girls, Men and Boys make the best and most 
complete line of Bicycles on the market. 
Men’s Youths’ Boys’ 
and $75 and $50 and $4.0 
Girls’ 
CRESCENT SCORCHER, 20 Ibs., $90. 
Send for our Handsome 1896 Catalogue. 
Factory, Chicago, ll. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. Eastern Branch, 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 











Best Bicycle in the World. 


MONARCH in Name, Style, Quality, Appearance. LIGHT, GRACEFUL, 
Fit for a King or Queen. STRONG, SPEEDY. 








Beautifully Finished. Exquisitely Designed. 








FOUR MODELS—$85 AND $100 


Elegant 40 page Catalogue for Postage. 
MONARCH CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lake and Halsted Streets, Chicago. 


Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St., New York. 
The C. F. GUYON CO., Ltd., Managers. 
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Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York, 





In the Kitchen 
Knowledge ts | 


Extract ° EEF 


will save you many an anxious thought, pro- 
vide the basis for many a pleasant meal and 
effect a veritable economy in your household 
expenses. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles’’ mailed, free, for the asking. Your 
own ingenuity will suggest a hundred other 
receipts. Address 





Armour & Company, — 














GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


FITTED wWiTH "G & J” TIRES 


“WHICH GIVE NO TROUBLE” 
Handsome catalogue free at Rambler agencies 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFQ@. Co. 






Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


SS Se $3, On this Continent, have received 


he” HIGHEST AWARDS 










from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS | 


|i} Eom a Ania 


so nlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or nee Chemicals or Dyes are 

used 34 of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 





SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


LIGHT, STRONG AND EASY RUNNING 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 


Ride the Best! Always in the Lead! 








Examine our line and be convinced. 








Agents Wanted in all unoccupied territory. Catalogue tree. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in 
BICYCLES, ARMS & SPORTING GOODS. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





‘ 


EARL & WILSON’S. 
MEN'S LINEN 


V COLLARS ANDCUFFS 





Se Seneneee oF SANSOM, WM. BLAIKIE, HB. OAVIS, BO. WG. ANDERSON. .0. VALE ouy 


TON eee et 





Pat te et te 
Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
firm crd substantial, holding the 











Le ADS 





| Pears’ 


It does 


) = UR smoxe||| Nothing but 





Coo 
= |It cannot be improved cleanse. 
ltcannot be equalled It keeps the 
The choicest of all skin soft. 





_ 


=) \ SMOKING TOBACCOS — 
( ~, No alkali in 


| 20z Trial Package ’ 
=i] postpaid tn25cts|| | it; nothing but 
os soap. 





BURG BROS 
% BACTROR Brice 
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IN-DESIGN: rINISH 
WORKMANSHIP | 

> STRENGTH «= 
THE: ACME: OF | 

BICYCLE. LE-PERFECTION 


aie Seeds 
x 


cumenan WHEEL CO. 
) Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
mS Boston. New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver, 


PACIFIC COAST: 
San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. ) 
) PP ; a —((@ 
—44 1S 


TL 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Pisster 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and im.tations 
is as good as the genuine. 
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| THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITii INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


dress to i's original shape. 


Fibre Chamots 





You can’t ‘‘ down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


** For Excellence of the Product 


GUARANTFED “ ABSOL UTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy. 











| Rae’s Lucca Oi se: 


Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


** For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.’ 


? 
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Why pay $100 when you can buy 
THE HORSMAN BICYCLE 





A HIGH- GRADE WHEEL $ 9 
IN EVERY RESPECT FOR 65.00 bd 
Weight, 24 Lbs. 

The Best Wheel for the Money Ever Made. 

THE HORSMAN is built to meet the require- 
ments of riders who want the value of their money 
in good bearings and material, and who prefer 
service and use to extreme light weight. 

Every Wheel Guaranteed. Examination Solicited. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


E, |. HORSMAN, 341 Broadway, New York. 








URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 








For Sale by 
leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 








BROWN'S 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOU 


DENTIFRICE 
TEETH 


The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TertH, 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Terr, 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponacecus Dentifrice 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TextH, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, 
Use Brown's Camphcrated Saponaceous Dentifrice 


Price, 25c. a Jar. For Sale by all Drugzgists. 


Why Should Any 


‘Living American 


go to Switzerland without 
first beholding the Stupen- 
dous Grandeur of the 


CASCADE MOUNTAINS 


seen from the level of 


the sea? 
On this point consult 2. C. Harvey, 211 Wash- 


ington St., Boston, or F. I. Wuitney, G. P. & T. A. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. St. Paul, Minn. 





The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 





Comes in three weights | eae 


No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
No. 30.—Heavy. | 
Width, 64 inches. 


~~ 


Beware of 
worthless imita- | 
tations. See that 

what you buy is 

stamped 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 

Stores. If you cannot obtain ‘* 


| THE HAMMONDSPORT WIN’ 


natural process of fermentation in bottle. 
Highe;'.; gard at Columbian Exposition. 


Produced by the French or 





*, order direct of 


HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 

















